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PREFACE 


This compilation of items from the British humor magazine Punch has been assembled 
in answer to a simple question: Was Punch a supporter of British bird protection move¬ 
ments and legislation, including the Society for the Protection of Birds (S.P.B.)? 

The answer, as demonstrated in the following pages, is a resounding “Yes.” For the 
period covered by these documents, 1855-1908, Punch criticized sparrow clubs, game 
slaughter, pigeon and gull shooting, and the plume trade, and heartily celebrated legisla¬ 
tive efforts aimed at protecting birds (not always uncritically, as in the case of the early 
Wild Birds Protection Act). I have sometimes encountered the argument that Punch un¬ 
dermined the early efforts of the S.P.B.. I failed to find evidence for this during the period 
examined. On the contrary, as far as I can tell. Punch was a booster of the S.P.B. from its 
earliest days. 

1 make no claims to exhaustiveness. I’m sure there are things I have missed while 
skimming online volumes. I have omitted items that use the themes of bird protection 
primarily as political allegories. I do not include examples of sportsman humor, except 
when they criticize unsporting behavior. (Even the exceptionally bird-friendly cartoonist, 
Linley Samboume, was a passionate grouse-shooter). And I have decided not to repro¬ 
duce items that were antisemitic or racist, though readers should be cautioned that some 
of the included items criticizing the plume trade have strong misogynist undertones. 

The items are presented in strict chronological order without comment, with the 
exception of cartoons, where necessary context is included in the captions. Cartoons are 
credited when the artist (mostly Linley Samboume) is known. 

This collection is intended as the foundation for a vague future project of mine. In the 
meantime, I invite readers to make of it what they will, as it is. 
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THE LAST NEW CLUB. 


It has long been the practice for people to associate themselves into clubs for all sorts 
of purposes, and hence we have Political Clubs, Goose Clubs (they are not always the 
same thing). Debating Clubs, Coal and Coke Clubs, with a variety of other denominations 
of clubs of a more or less useful character. Some of the population of Cricklade have, it 
appears, collected themselves into a Sparrow Club, the utility of which it is difficult to 
conceive, unless it is to practise the art of hopping the twig, that those very odd birds of 
a feather are in the habit of flocking together. We fear, however, from a paragraph in the 
Wilts Independent, that the aim of the club is not altogether harmless, but that it aims at 
the unfortunate sparrows themselves; for one of the members is stated to have produced 
at the last meeting nearly four thousand dead sparrows, of which he had been the exe¬ 
cutioner. For this valiant feat he obtained ten shillings, in addition to such other reward 
as his conscience may have bestowed upon him. If the Sparrow Club prospers, and its 
members obtain prizes by the slaughter of some thousands of harmless birds. We shall 
not be surprised at the establishment of a Fly and Blue-bottle Club, on the same humane 
and high-spirited principle. The sport in the regular fly-season would be something quite 
overwhelming, and it might require the services of a professional actuary to count the 
carcases of the flies brought in as trophies, if the members should exhibit the same energy 
for slaughter as the sparrow-butchers of Cricklade have recently exhibited. 

December 8, 1855. Page 232. 
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LAND BRUTES AND SEA BIRDS. 


Two darlings oiMr. Punch s acquaintance, whose dear faces under mushroom hats 
(also tolerably dear) are at this moment embellishing the beach at Bridlington, write to 
Mr. Punch in passionate lament over the disappearance of sea-birds from Flamborough 
Head. “The idle cruel visitors,” Leila writes, with most pardonable severity, “have 
exterminated them by their incessant firing. Not a bird is to be seen on the rocks—one or 
two may occasionally—very rarely though-be seen, over the sea, as far away as possible, 
flapping slowly past in a reproachful sad manner. Pretty innocents! it does seem shame¬ 
ful, that after they have inhabited the rocky ledges at Flambro’ for so many hundred years 
unmolested—even when England was peopled by the most uncivilised tribes—now in 
these modem, enlightened times” (Leila does not even underline these words of bitterest 
satire, and we applaud her for resisting the temptation), “they should be completely extir¬ 
pated. Luy and I do wish some law could be passed to prevent this shooting.” A law, you 
green darlings! How the women believe in legislation! They think the law can prevent 
everything objectionable, from wifebeating downwards. “Why not Gull-laws as well as 
Game-laws?” Only that no gentleman preserves gulls, my darlings, and that it is gentle¬ 
men who have made Game-laws, to protect and perpetuate certain gentlemanly sports; 
whereas, gull-shooting is pre-eminently a sport for snobs—for hard-hearted, bloodthirsty, 
beer-swilling, lazy snobs, who think it fine fun to loll in a boat, or on a cliff, in the sun¬ 
shine, and blaze away into a snowy cloud of happy harmless gulls. It requires no skill, 
and the snob has no skill. The bird when shot is useless, but the snob kills for killing’s 
sake. He is depriving the coast of one of its most lovely and graceful living things: but the 
snob has no perception of beauty, or grace, or purity of plumage, or gracefulness of mo¬ 
tion. There may be a callow brood in the rock cleft, that will wail and wail to-night and 
to-morrow for the parents that lie stiff and stark —their snowy breasts, and violet wings, 
all rumpled and dashed with blood-at the base of the cliff, or float, wild and wandering 
corpses, at rest on the unresting sea. 

And the wail of the abandoned nestlings will wax fainter and fainter, till it rings no 
longer through the rock caverns, and the whole brood lies dead and cold—to hang with 
the murdered parents, let us hope, in another and a better world, round the neck of the 
snob-murderer, as the Albatross round the neck of the Ancient Mariner. “Luy” writes in 
the same strain as “Leila.” “Besides the extreme dulness and disfigurement of it,” she 
says, “it made us sad to think of the cause. It is so barbarous and wanton, and stupid” 
(“Luy” is evidently of an impetuous turn, and piles up her epithets much more freely than 
the gentler “Leila”— “always to be shooting the pretty, foolish, harmless birds... What 
cleverness is there in it? and it is so cruel. We found two left upon the cliff-tops—oh, 
horrible! it made us quite sick, and so angry.” No wonder:—would we had been by when 
the snob perpetrated these murders—and had found him not too big to bully, or even to 
thrash, if he had resented an interference. But, had he been as big as Goliath, we might 
have tackled him, for it is certain he was coward as well as snob. 

In the name of all that is manly and gentle, Mr. Punch protests against this cmel and 
useless slaughter of these bright and harmless winged things, who float like bird-angels 
between the blue above and the blue below, and whose wailing music makes so fine a 
treble to the rolling organ basses of the great sea. Only let the darlings in mushroom hats 
make a point of rating every snob they see at the work, and telling him what they think 
of it, as eloquently and naturally as our dear “Leila” and “Luy” have done in their letters. 
The snob is human; he is not incapable of shame, especially when the scorn he merits 
is poured out upon him from rosy lips and flashed from bright eyes. And let every true 
sportsman denounce, by act and word, by theory and practice, this odious and cruel abuse 
of the gun. 

So, let us hope, these gentle visitants of the shore and sea-cliff may be wooed back to 
their old homes and haunts, and the white wings may once more reflect the sun above the 
angry German Ocean, and the sad-voiced scream be heard as of old through the raving of 
the waters about the rocky foot of Flambro’. 
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September 12, 1857. Page 111. 


ADVERTISING SPORTSMEN. 


The Times copies this from a provincial paper:— 

“Shooting Match— An exciting match at partridge shooting came off between Captain A—and 
Captain C —upon General H—‘s estate on Saturday last. The terms were that Captain C — should 
stake £75 to Captain A—‘s £50, to kill the greatest number of partridges, in walking turnip-fields, 
from 10 o’clock till 4. It was agreed that they should walk 50 yards apart, the one not to kill the 
bird fiying in direction to the other, and all birds falling out of the field not to be counted. The birds 
were very wild and difficult to get at. Captain C — killed 67 in first-rate style; Captain A—killed 39 
only. We understand that a similar match is in contemplation between Captain C —and a nobleman, 
for £500 a-side.” 

We have no right or wish to interfere with the amusements of Captains A. and C., or 
any other of our military partridge-shooting heroes. Chacun d son gout: and if they find 
pleasure in shooting one another for £500 a-side, we are not of those who would prevent 
their doing so. For ourselves, we must confess, our tastes are less expensive. Our appetite 
for shooting, pur et simple, is so keen that we never feel a need of any stimulant to whet 
it. Gluttons as we are of it, we really seem to hunger for it more the more we get of it. 

If we had it to excess, it might pall upon our palate; but this is a contingency too remote 
to dream of Our fancy fails to nurture so incredible a thought as that we ever could be 
brought to feel we had a glut of shooting. If we lived to be a hundred, and shot a million 
birds a year, we believe that we should still be greedy of the sport, and should relish it au 
naturel, without its being seasoned with a hundred pound Bank-note spice. 

But as we said before, chacun d son gout. Gourmands as they are. Captains A. and C. 
may vote that shooting is insipid, and needs serving up with Mint sauce. Well, chacun 
d son gout. We may call this want of taste, but we cannot well complain of it. What we 
complain of is, that Captains A. and C., and other blase sportsmen, should think it worth 
their while to advertise their turnip field achievements. They will tell us that they don’t. 
Well, strictly, doubtless they do not; but they allow them to be advertised, and that is 
just as bad. Sub-editors grow desperate when Parliament is up. In the dull season the 
smallest of small beer is chronicled. When a brace of noble sportsmen settle to have a 
shooting-match, the particulars are pounced on by the hungry penny-a-liner. John Thomas 
bears them as be clears away the cloth; and through the Servants’ Hall there is a facilis 
acensus to the printing-office. The shooting-match next week is paraded by the Press, and 
a Newspaper notoriety is conferred upon the shooters. Well, they can’t help that; some¬ 
body will say. Opinions generally differ. We say we think they can. Half dozen words to 
the Editor would do it, begging that in future such small beer be unchronicled. As being 
private matters, shooting matches properly should not be dragged before the public, 
excepting by permission of the persons who are interested. If it please gallant Captains to 
see their names in print, we can only shrug our shoulders and say, Chacun d son gout. But 
don’t let them complain that they have not the power to stop it. 

That the practice will be stopped we have very little doubt, for whatever Punch 
complains of is always put an end to. Perhaps the best mode of prevention would be to 
stop the matches, and we admit we think that this would be the preferable course. Even 
granting it be sportsmanlike to shoot partridges for wagers, we deny that it be gentleman¬ 
ly to let the bets be advertised. In our eyes partridge shooting is by far too good a sport to 
have anything like gambling in any way mixed up with it. If the mania be not checked we 
shall soon hear of partridges being shot from traps. Now, pigeons are quite good enough 
for betting men to blaze at. Partridges are birds that should be shot for love, not money. 
Have your shooting matches, gallant Captains, an ye list: but have them down at Batter¬ 
sea, as ye would please Punch. There are fitter fields of action for you there than are the 
turnip-fields. 

November 20, 1858. 
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A GO AT THE GAMESLAUGHTERERS. 


The Mania for Gameslaughter has increased so much of late, that Mr. Punch, who is a 
sportsman, and therefore not a gameslaughterer, feels inclined to say a few words on the 
subject, for the purpose, if he can, of checking the insanity. Mr Punch has, indeed, two 
objects in so doing, the one being to prevent the extinction of good sportsmanship, which 
in the present state of things he fears is rapidly approaching; and the other, to prevent the 
extinction of the furred and feathered tribes of game, which Mr. Punch, as a good sports¬ 
man, has no wish to see annihilated. Abundant evidence is daily furnished by the news¬ 
papers that there are grounds for apprehension on both these accounts. Here, for instance, 
is a paragraph which Mr. Punch takes quite at random from a multitude of others, and 
without the least intention to hold up to special censure the persons who are named in it: 

“Is IT Sport, or What?— The Duke of Rutland, the Duke of Cambridge, Sir John Thorold, and 
Colonel Tyrwhitt, shot through his Grace’s preserves at Cheveley Park, near Newmarket, and 
in one day killed 230 pheasants, 80 partridges, 100 hares, and 17 rabbits. During seventeen days’ 
shooting, the Duke of Rutland and his friends—three guns per day—have killed 702 pheasants, 
2,230 partridges, 684 hares, 172 rabbits, 1 woodcock, 1 landrail; total, 3,740 head, and with that 
shot by Lord George Manners, on the outside portion of the manor in September, makes a total of 
4,437 head.” 

To the question. Is this sport? Mr. Punch says plumply No. A good day’s sport does not, 
to Mr. Punch s mind, consist in going out with anuies of gamekeepers and gunloaders, 
and keeping up incessantly a blazing fusillade, and blowing everything to bits the very 
instant it gets up. This may perhaps be sport to those who love to hear their guns go off, 
and whose organs of destructiveness are so prodigiously developed that they shoot for the 
mere sake of making a good bag. But Mr. Punch takes no delight in such exterminating 
gunnery. Mr. Punch loves best to shoot after the manner of the ancients, and he sees no 
sport at all in these wholesale modem massacres. What Mr. Punch calls “sport” is, quietly 
to go out with a brace of good staunch pointers, and contentedly to bag his dozen brace 
or so of birds, while stretching out his legs upon a breezy Suffolk heath, or wading to his 
knees among the freshly-smelling turnips. When he shoots, he likes to kill, and gener¬ 
ally does so. But the killing does not constitute the sole charm of the sport to him. To a 
rightly-thinking mind, such as Mr. Punch s, the main enjoyment of the sport consists in 
breathing the fresh air, and getting healthful exercise of lung as well as limb; while the 
game one is pursuing serves to occupy one’s thoughts, and keep one’s brain from brood¬ 
ing upon matters that might worry it. 

No. To Mr. Punch s mind battue banging is not sport. Mr. Punch still likes to shoot after 
the fashion of his forefathers, however “mild” and “slow” that fashion may be voted. 

Your good old-fashioned sportsman loved to see his dogs work, and gave them time to 
do so. But everything now-a-days seems sacrificed to speed, and the race of Pontos is 
becoming fast extinct. Game slaughterers can’t wait for dogs to poke about, and point for 
them. They care nothing for the pleasure of shooting to a point. All they aim at is to make 
up a big bag; and, blown to bits or not, every head is scored as game that gets knocked 
down by their guns. 

To good sportsmen, however, gameslaughter is not sport. Gameslaughterers may brag 
of their achievements as they will; but depend on it, true sportsmen will never praise or 
envy them. Gameslaughter is now-a-days a fashionable pastime, and many noblemen and 
gentlemen appear to take delight in it. It is, therefore, with due deference that Mr. Punch 
complains of it, but it is with no diffidence that he puts forth his protest. In the eye of a 
true sportsman the crime of gameslaughter must rank as an offence scarce less than man¬ 
slaughter. To bag a hundred brace a day appears to Mr. Punch unjustifiable birdicide, and 
Mr. Punch therefore won’t shrink from publicly condemning it. As yet, no act of parlia¬ 
ment has passed to punish the offence, and Lord Blazes or Lord Banger may commit it 
with impunity. They must, however, cease to speak of it as sport, or to fancy by pursuing 
it they earn the name of sportsmen. 

November 19, 1859. Page 209. 
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A SMALL VOICE FOR THE SMALL BIRDS. 


“Les Sportmen” have been having a fine time of it in France. Fiow many thousands 
of hares, rabbits, wild fowl, partridges and pheasants, they have bagged in the last three 
months, has been set forth in a paragraph which our papers have re-printed, and which 
doubtless does not much exaggerate the facts. Flow many larks, linnets, sparrows, wag¬ 
tails, wrens and titmice, "les Sportmen" have been likewise so lucky to bag, we have not 
at present any data to inform us; but judging by the pockets we have seen turned out in 
France, and the number of small birds with which each partridge was surrounded, we 
should say that some few millions must have recently been shot. 

Now, some few months ago the Times republished a petition from a number of French 
naturalists, clearly showing to their Government what havoc must ensue from the ravages 
of insects, if their natural devourers, the small birds, were destroyed. It was shown that 
every young family of sparrows demolished in their nest-hood a whole colony of cater¬ 
pillars, while the quantity of cockchafers consumed by Master and Miss Titmouse before 
they left off being nakecfand came out in full feather, was really so enormous that we 
could hardly swallow it, and could scarcely fancy that so very small a bird could have so 
very large an appetite and crop. Naturalists, however, are not men to speak at random, or 
without full proof, if it be anyhow procurable; and when it was stated that the wings of 
all these cockchafers were found about the nest, and were actually counted, it would have 
been ungentlemanly to dispute the fact. Kill the little birds, said the observant naturalists, 
and you let live, increase, and multiply the cockroaches and caterpillars and the myriad 
other hungry and havoc-making members of the insect tribe. As these increase, the crops 
of corn and fruit diminish; and as flies, and slugs, and grubs, are very much more difficult 
for man to catch and kill than they are for wrens and sparrows, it is not wise in him to 
murder his natural allies, who can best assist him in the warfare for the welfare of his 
crops that he must wage. 

This being so, ""les Sportmen"" were petitioned (through the Government) to cease their 
murderous assaults on titmice, larks and linnets, and to reserve their small shot for rather 
larger game. And that some such a petition might with fitness be addressed to certain 
English gunners also, this extract from a letter to the Times appears to show:— 

“It has been obvious to all who have had the opportunity and the capacity to observer, that during 
the last few years the small birds have decreased considerably. In a like ratio insects of the most 
destructive kinds have increased. I have had excellent means of knowing that in various parts of the 
country of Kent whole crops of fruit, vegetables, and grain have been swept off entirely by various 
kinds of minute insects which the birds alone are competent to detect and destroy, and which not 
one man in a hundred knows anything about. Men see their hopes blasted, but they believe some ill 
wind has blown ‘a blight,’ for under that vague term they designate all such evils. In no localities 
have insects done so much injury to the fruit as where ‘sparrow clubs’ are established and where 
birds are indiscriminately and systematically extenuinated. For example, at a village in Kent prizes 
are given for the heads of sparrows, titmouse, and other birds which feed almost exclusively on 
insects and their larvae. The gardens in that locality are very extensive and are planted chiefly with 
plum-trees. In 1858 they promised an extra-abundant crop, but long before the fruit was matured 
the larvae of the winter-moth, upon which the birds, especially the titmouse, consumed almost the 
entire crop. The birds had been destroyed.” 

All ye who love plum tart send in your names at once as Putters Down of Sparrow 
Clubs and cut summarily the acquaintance of all idiots who belong to them. “Live and 
let live” is a good human motto, and, as applied to little birds, there is especial truth in 
it. In sooth, the fact appears to be that if we kill the sparrows, their deaths will somewhat 
tend to the destruction of ourselves, for all our fruit and crops will be demolished by the 
insects which the small birds now destroy. Therefore let this suicidal hedgerow warfare 
cease, and let our farmers seek no longer to exterminate the sparrows, lest haply by so 
doing they exterminate ourselves. 

Mr. Punch s aim is usually to shoot folly as it flies; but if Mr. Punch this winter catches 
any sneaking foot, crawling behind hedges to get pot-shots at the sparrows, Mr. Punch 
will have a shot with his cudgel at the knave, without giving him a chance of flight from 
his just punishment. 

January 11, 1862. Page 17. 
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BIRDS AND BEASTS. 


“Mr. Punch, 

“Same time as your gurt Exhibition’s open out there at Brompton we’ve got one of our 
own hereabouts; the leaves and vlowers openun vor the zummer, whieh in my pinion 
beats all your fine furniter; but there, I be only a clown. Besides a Exhibition, Sur, we’ve 
likewise got a consart wherein the chief perfarmers is the drush, blackbird, goldfinch, 
greenfinch, chink, linnut, nightungal, and other wobblers. As I be fond o’ this here music 
o’natur. I’ve been plased to see as how they’ve bin zendun out zong-birds to Australier, 
transportun of um, as I may zay, to Botany Bay; and I was glad t’other day to zee the 
follem passidge, or wotever you calls it, in the peaper:- 

“A Novel Importation.— ^Nine magpies, seven quails, three laughing jackasses, twelve 
rose-breasted cockatoos, and one wallaby have been imported into Auckland, New Zealand, by the 
Acclimatisation Society. Two of the magpies were let loose and immediately commenced work by 
killing grubs and caterpillars in a garden.” 

“May be as how you’ll think magpies, quails, and cockatoos, with laafun jackasses to 
help um, and a wallaby, wotever that is, besides, oodn’t make much of a fill armonic. I 
daresay the laaf of a laafun jackass ain’t partickler musical. But that ain’t the pint. I be 
lookun to the magpies, as zoon as they was let goo, zettun to a killun the grubs and cat- 
typillers. Now, as to that there operashun, the little zingun birds is as useful as the mag¬ 
pies. With that fact afore a feller’s eyes it puts un out o’pashunce to rade sitch ignorunce 
as this here out o’ the Stamford Mercury.— 

“In this district unemployed young labourers and itinerants are turning their attention to a new 
mode of obtaining a livelihood. Some of these men have appeared the last two or three market days 
at Spalding and Holbeach with hundreds of linnets, finches, sparrows, and other small birds (which 
they had poisoned) strung around them like beads as trophies and an advertisement of their odious 
calling.” 

“And then it went on to say that wot these here wagabunds pizuns the little birds wi is 
mostly assnic, stricknine, and fosferus—a pretty sart o’ stuff to lave about for game and 
pidguns, if not Christians, to ate as well as little birds! I wish these here goouns on was 
cunfined to Lincunsheer, but I be zorry to zay that we be fiat countrymen enuff about 
here, zum on us, to incurridge the zame barberous perceduns, and pizon off all the little 
birds wot destroys the hinsex. 

“If varmers dwooan’t mind, in a shart time there wun’t be nare a lark nor a finch o’ no 
kind, and not a tomtitt nor a yallerhammer left. Wot a shame and a pity to goo destroyun 
the purty wobblun quier vrom off the veace o’ the urth just like zmokun zo much blight! 
‘Tis all along o’ being unbelievun Jews; there is no baitun into their heads that small birds 
baint varmant, but instead o’ that ates the varmant up and zo zaves the varmer dree or 
vower, ate, nine, or ten times as much as wot grain they puts away in their little giz¬ 
zards, and why begridge it um? In zum pleeces I understands varmers has wot they calls 
sparrer-feasts to jollify over the zlaughter on ‘em; and I’ve know’d um gee the parish 
boys a varden for the head of every sparrer they brought um. I wish you’d zend one o’ 
your young men down in these parts to gie my nabers a lectur or two on natural histry, a 
subjeck about which they be as ignorant as vorreners, and wuss, for I see French have a 
bin tumen their tention to putten a stop to bird-zlaughter, or as I calls ut dickycide, witch 
them as commits sarve um right if their crops was all dewoured by cockchafer-grubs, and 
wire-wurms, and half his vast taters*. I be, Sur, et zettrer, 

“Maybush, May Day, 1862. “Cock Robin.” 

* The insect meant by our correspondent is conjectured to be the Aphis vastator -Ed. 

May 10, 1862. Page 190. 
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FARMERS KILLING THEIR FRIENDS 


How glad we should be if an article in the Journal of Horticulture on the Utility of 
small Birds were printed on a card for circulation amongst all clowns and country bump¬ 
kins that are able to read! It supplies information which would give them to know better 
than to set a price upon the heads and eggs of sparrows and other small birds, and poison 
the pretty warbling quire, and feathered vocalists, as we say at a penny a line. Are the 
‘Squires asleep that they allow barbarous rustics to scatter arsenicated wheat about? What 
is death to small birds can do no good to partridges and pheasants. Is there no Conser¬ 
vative landowner in the House to protest against the destructive policy thus pursued by 
clay-brained agriculturists, instead of allowing himself to be dragged through the dirt of 
subservience to foreign absolutism and popery by the Benjamin who is trying to involve 
his party in that Benjamin’s mess? 

Farmers and gardeners will gape and stare when they come to learn the fact that grubs 
and caterpillars are now doing immense mischief in many places, and especially in the 
neighbourhood of Liverpool, all because the fools who cultivate the soil have had nearly 
all the little birds killed that would have kept them under. And what will the British 
Farmer think of himself when he finds that this practice of destroying small birds is one 
which has been imitated from the French, whose Government have been obliged to put a 
stop to it in order to stay the plague of insects which it has brought upon France? He will 
surely be ashamed of himself for having taken a lesson in folly from foreigners, who, as 
he well knows, wear wooden shoes, and are accustomed to eat frogs. Our clodhoppers 
labour under a sad mistake in supposing that small birds live chiefly upon fruit and grain, 
thus consuming large quantities of human food. The grub which they eat most of is not 
good for man; it is a maggot, and a noxious one, which devours an amount of produce 
very much exceeding their little pickings. The bushels of com, currants, raspberries, and 
cherries which used to be swallowed by them, are few in number compared to the bushels 
of caterpillars which abound in consequence of their destruction. 

Goldfinches, hedge-sparrows, and other small birds, have actually been imported into 
Australia from this country for the express purpose of consuming a troublesome weed; 
for little birds, be it known to Johnny Raw, not only eat worms but weeds also. The par¬ 
ticular weed, which they were want to check, is the thistle, of which nuisance a Scotch¬ 
man, out of nationality, had sown some seeds at the Antipodes, where, consequently, it is 
overmnning the land. He was an ass, and deserved to reap the crop of what he had sown, 
for food, and to eat no other; but the farmer is as great an ass who tries to extirpate the 
sparrows, and finches, and warblers that snap up the blight insects, the cockchafer grab, 
the slugs and snails, the wireworm, the green caterpillar, and the daddy-longlegs. 

June 14, 1862. Page 235. 
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A NURSERY RHYME FOR THE CRAWLEY 
SPARROWCIDES. 

“Sparrow Murders —country paper of this week has the following announcement:— ‘Crawley 
Sparrow Club.—The annual dinner took place at the George Inn on Wednesday last. The first prize 
was awarded to Mr. J. Redford, Worth, for having destroyed within the year 1,467. Mr. Heaysman 
took the second, with 1,448 destroyed. Mr. Stone, third, with 982 affixed. Total destroyed, 11,944. 
Old birds, 8,663; young ditto, 722; eggs 2,559.”’ -Times. 

Who killed Cock-sparrow? 

“I,” said three men of Crawley, 

With my club in my mawley, 

“I killed Cock-sparrow!” 

Who saw him die? 

“I,” said Caterpillar, 

“And I blessed sparrow-killer. 

As I saw him die.” 

Who’ll dance on his grave? 

“I,” said Mr. Slug, 

“With Green fly and Red-bug, 

We’ll dance on his grave.” 

Who’ll weep for his loss? 

“I,” said young Wheat-shoot, 

Fruit, and Flower-bud and root. 

We’ll weep for his loss.” 

December 20, 1862. Page 247. 
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QUESTIONS ON BIRD-MURDER. 

(Nursery Rhymes for Farmers.) 

Who Killed Cock Robin? 


I, says young Jones, 

With my throwing stones; 

I killed Cock Robin. 

Who killed the Chink? 

I, says Clod Hopper, 

Wi’ my zulfut o’ copper, 

I killed the Chink. 

Who killed the Sparrow? 

I, says Green Horn, 

Wi’ my assnical com; 

I killed the Sparrow. 

Who killed the Blackbird? 

I, says Spring Wheat, 

Wi’ my zublimeat; 

I killed the Blackbird. 

Who killed the Lark? 

I, says Hodge Chuff, 

Wi’ my vitriolized stuff; 

I killed the Lark. 

Who killed the Dove? 

I, says Chaw Bacon, 

Wi’ my whate, dosed to take un; 

I killed the Dove. 

Who killed the Linnet? 

I, says John Trott. 

Wi’ my zinc or what not; 

I killed the Linnet. 

Who killed the Tomtit? 

I, says Hob Nail, 

Wi’ my salt on his tail, 

I killed the Tomtit. 

Who killed the Goldfinch? 

I, says JoLTER Head, 

Wi’ my sugar o’ lead; 

I killed the Goldfinch. 

Who killed his own goose? 

I, says John Raw, 

By what chance I dun knaw. 

But I killed my own goose. 

Who willed the Greenfinch? 

I, says Simon Horsebean, 

Wi’ my pison strychnine; 

I killed the Yellowhammer. 

Who’ll go on killing the Small Birds? 

Says the Farmer, He-hee! 

Yo wun’t convince we; 

Who killed the Bunting? 

I, says Sam Swain, 

Wi’ my phosphorus grain; 

I killed the Bunting. 

We’ll goo on killun the Small Birds. 

July 25, 1863. Page 33. 
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GAME-MURDER MADE EASY. 


What does the Times mean by the heading of this paragraph?— 

“Good Sport.—T he Duke of C—, Lord G. M—, General H—, Colonel M—, and Colonel 
N—, have shot this week over the L—preserves, near N—, and made a bag of 636 head—^viz, 332 
pheasants, 256 hares and rabbits, and 48 partridges. On a second day the same party shot in three 
hours in C—Park 190 pheasants, 60 hares, 23 rabbits, two partridges, and one woodcock. The Duke 
of C—has also shot over the covers of General H—, in the same neighbourhood, with the Duke of 
B —, Lord M.C—, Lord S—, the Marquis of S—, and Colonel M—. In two days 1,260 pheasants, 
324 hares, 101 rabbits and 10 partridges were shot, making a total of 1695 head.” 

“Good sport!” Good gracious! Can you call such wholesale butchery as this “good 
sport”? That six guns in two days should kill (five wanting only) seventeen hundred head 
of game, is an act that appertains less to a sportsman than a slaughterer; indeed is quite 
unworthy to be spoken of as sport. There can surely be no sport in destroying hares and 
pheasants where they exist in such abundance, that a man can shoot well nigh two hun¬ 
dred of them in a day. To bag a brace or two of pheasants with a couple of good spaniels, 
to see your dogs work well, to flush your game yourself, and to follow it up skillfully— 
this you may call “good sport,” and Punch will not complain of you. But Punch never 
will allow that lounging by a covert-side, and firing as tame pheasants is an employment 
that can rightly be looked upon as sport. No, no, my noble sportsmen. Walk your birds up 
yourselves, and use more dogs and fewer beaters, and you will get a better appetite for 
dinner, and have less change of getting headaches from the banging of your guns. If mere 
rapidity in killing be considered as “good sport,” why don’t you use blunderbusses in the 
lieu of common fowling-pieces, and have your hares and rabbits penned up in a sheepfold 
before you begin shooting, so that you may slaughter, say, a dozen at a shot. The same 
thing might be done with your partridges and pheasants, which are so tame in large pre¬ 
serves that they might easily be caught by the gamekeepers at feeding-time, when their 
wings might just be clipped enough to stop their flying, so that when the day for killing 
came, they might be huddled into poultry-pens and shot upon the ground. Larger bags in 
this way might be made in shorter time than is possible at present, and, to judge by the 
reports which are paraded in the newspapers, some “sportsmen” seem to think that the 
only aim in shooting is to make up a big bag. 

November 28, 1863. Page 223. 
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A BIRD IN THE HAT. 

To the Editor of Punch. 

Sir, 

A GREAT deal is said about the mission of Woman. In the opinion of the first Napoleon, 
Woman’s mission consists in dressing and decorating herself, and trying to make herself 
look as pretty as she can. This view has much in it that is undeniable, but it is not quite 
true. If it were. Woman would have no mission after a certain age, when the attempt to 
look anything better than venerable is unsuccessful. 

While, however, beauty lasts, it certainly is the mission of Woman to make the most 
of it. Fashionable novelties, therefore, which enhance the personal appearance of young 
ladies, can reasonably be objected to by none but those who have to pay for them without 
profiting by them; fathers who do not care about the looks of their daughters, or do not 
expect investment in their daughters’ wardrobe to pay by procuring son-in-laws to take 
those young ladies off their hands. 

Sir, I have no sympathy with such curmudgeons. I am glad of anything that vexes them. 
Therefore, I much approve of a sweet thing that has just turned up in hats. I mean girls’ 
hats, of course. The sweet thing is a stuffed bird—the kingfisher generally; buf I have also 
seen tropical birds of brilliant plumage in hats. Of course this sweet thing is expensive, 
but how very pretty it is, how becoming! Let surly old fellows abuse it and grumble at 
it—^we youth laught at them. 

What I have to suggest is, that other zoological specimens besides kingfishers and 
tropical birds, should be used for the adornment of young ladies’ hats. There are vari¬ 
ous British birds—goldfinches, chaffinches, greenfinches, bullfinches, yellowhammers, 
water-wagtails, and golden-crested wrens—that would do equally well for that purpose, 
and some of them better, for the kingfisher does not perhaps suit every complexion. It 
might become what I believe is called a brunette, but not perhaps what I think you term 
a blonde. But I say why should your daughters and your damsels limit themselves for 
ornaments of this description to the domain of ornithology? Why not travel farther afield 
into the animal kingdom? Rats and mice, small hedgehogs, bats, toads and frogs, lizards 
and snakes, might be mounted in the hat with great effect. Such creatures, if not pretty in 
themselves, if indeed, simply considered, horrid things, are eligible for that very reason 
in some cases. A toad would not exactly sit gracefully on the head-dress of an elderly 
female, but squatting over the brow of youth and loveliness it would set off the beauty of 
the wearer by contrast. Let me, therefore, suggest the employment of reptiles and vermin 
for decorative purposes by all young ladies who feel, as probably most young ladies do, 
that they can afford, whether their parents can or no for them, to sport queer embellish¬ 
ments. And then we shall not have the most beautiful of all British birds extirpated, which 
would be a pity, even if the kingfishers were all sacrificed to a consideration so momen¬ 
tous as the trimming of a hat. 

Deinotherium Club. Sir, I am, &c., Smelfungus. 

January 21, 1865. Page 23. 
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SWAINS AND SPARROWS AT SHIPLEY. 


The ignorance of natural history disgracing the rustics who till the soil of certain parts 
of England is just equal to the greatness of their opportunities for acquiring a knowl¬ 
edge of it. Many of them believe that the cuckoo changes into a sparrow-hawk, that the 
slowworm and even the stone-loach are venomous, and that a horsehair put into a pond 
gets animated and becomes a worm. Subjoined, from the East Sussex Gazette, is an illus¬ 
tration of this boorish ignorance which the clowns of a Boeatia in the South of England 
rejoice in:— 

“SHIPLEY. 

“Sparrow Club. —On the 2nd inst. the members of the Sparrow Club held their annual meeting at 
the Selsey Arms Inn, when 23 sat down to an excellent dinner, served up by Mr. and Mrs. Slater 
in their usual style. After the removal of the cloth the accounts were examined, and the Chainnan 
announced that 10,807 sparrow and other heads had been sent in during the year, that being about 
900 more than last year, and about 3,000 more than the year previous, showing clearly there is no 
scarcity of birds yet, and it was unanimously agreed to carry the club on another year, in spite of 
Punch, ‘or any other man.’” 

Hush, ye pretty warbling quire! would be the song for the song-bird slaughtering 
Swains of Shipley, if their ears were short enough to appreciate it. Are there no local 
gentry about Shipley who take enough interest in their tenants to be desirous of restrain¬ 
ing them from doing themselves damage, for want of knowing better than to attempt 
the extermination of the little birds? If there are, they should organise some method 
of imparting the requisite instmction to such louts as those who dined the other day at 
the Selsey Arms, to celebrate the destruction of 10,807 sparrows and other small birds 
which they had caused during the past year. It would be a charity to beat, if possible, into 
the heads of those boobies a calculation of the number of caterpillars and grubs whose 
increase they must have occasioned by that stupid impolicy. A Clodhopper’s Institution, 
whereat lectures on ornithology could be delivered, might be established at Shipley with 
some advantage, if the Shipley bumpkins were capable of understanding any lectures. 
What, however, would probably answer the purpose in view better, would be an opposi¬ 
tion to the Sparrow Club, under the name of a Caterpillar Club, established to promote 
the extirpations of mischievous insects by preserving the sparrows, and finches, and 
feathered songsters, of which the massacre is encourage by a society of blockheads. The 
chawbacons of Shipley understand eating and drinking, if not much else, and it they were 
annually to meet and dine, their swinish obstinancy might be so far overcome by the 
influence of a good dinner as to allow them to be persuaded to let the little birds live and 
eat up the vermin. 

April 8, 1865. Page 139. 
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NATURE’S REVENGE AGAINST BIRD-MURDER. 


(To Members of the Sussex Sparrow Clubs.) 

Boobies,— Read, as many of you as can, this extract from the Gateshead Observer.— 

“Bird Murder—The President of the Naturalists’ Field Club (The Rev. G.C. Abbs) stated on 
Thursday at the Anniversary Meeting of the Club, that he had been calculating the number of 
caterpillars which the 6,000 sparrows killed by a member of the ‘Sparrow-Club’ in Essex, and for 
which he had actually received a prize of lOi., would have eaten. The amount was 6,307,000,000. 
While the clodhoppers of Sussex are killing sparrows by the thousand, the Australian colonists are 
importing them at a considerable expense from England, to act the part of protectors of the crops, 
and thereby of promoters of the comforts of the people.” 

Bird-murderers of Sussex, behold the folly of your Essex brethren. 

Essex is a county of which the inhabitants, not without reason afforded by some of 
them, are derisively called calves. The member of the Sparrow club in Essex who killed 
6,000 sparrow, that would have destroyed 6,307,000,000 caterpillars, might well be called 
an Essex calf of the first magnitude, if it were not better to call him a great ass. You, and 
such as you, have procured for the people of your county the denomination of Sussex 
boars; and the obstinacy with which you persist in trying to exterminate the useful little 
birds, is peculiarly swinish. In thus running counter to the teaching of naturalists, see 
how enormously you injure your own interests. So the pig swims against the stream, and 
you, clowns, bumpkins, louts, numskulls, blockheads, dolts as you are, know what is the 
consequence. 

April 22, 1865. Page 162. 
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THE SEASON FOR SPARROW CLUBS. 

BY HAWFINCH. 

The little birds paired on St. Valentine’s Day, 

And now they be breedun, and most on ‘em lay. 

The cock birds zome zits by the nestes and zings, 

Meanwhilst the hens settun’, relaxes their wings. 

But zome, when, their mates have’n hatched their eggs well. 
The young uns has chipped their way out o’ the shell. 

Along wi’ the faymale gooes out arter food, 

Wherewi’ for to nourish their squab caller brood. 

Now, farmers, to sparrer clubs all who belong. 

Your time is to slaughter the creeturs o’zong. 

For tisn’t the sparrers alone you destroys, 

A prize on the heads on ‘em zettun the boys. 

But greenfinches, chaffinches, linnuts likewise, 
Yellowhammers, larks, buntuns, all ever as flies 
About them there fields where you strows pison’d grain; 

So set to and silence the zingunbirds’ strain. 

Aitch pair as you kills you kills many moor by. 

In eggs as must addle, and young as must die. 

Bate bushes and brakes, my bucks; scour bills and dales. 

And try if you can’t put your zalt on their tails. 

What them little birds feeds their young on you knows. 
Worms, grubs, caterpillars, and creeturs like those. 

In killun a sparrer or finch you’re aware 

What thousands o’ palmers and weevles you spare. 

Ah, poor creepun things !-do encourage their breed; 

Do kill off the small birds upon ‘em as feed. 

Them insects doan’t none on ‘em do you no harm; 

Now do ‘em, poor creeturs, hows’ever they swarm? 

Birds med be kep under, to that I’ll agree ; 

The schoolboys zufficient for that purpus be. 

At Christmas about wi’ bow-arrers and traps. 

Or birds-nestun now, let alone the young chaps. 

Now goo to your Clubs and partake o’ good cheer. 

And zum up the birds you’ve killed over your beer. 

And, if you can count ‘em, to judge o’ your gains. 

The billiuns o varmunt you’ve zaved by your pains. 

June S, 1865. Page 228. 
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CATERPILLARS AND CLOWNS. 


An interesting Lecture was yesterday delivered by Professor Crammer before the 
members of the Loutsfield Sparrow Club, at the Yokel’s Head, on the Uses of Grubs and 
Caterpillars, and other creatures commonly regarded as noxious insects, and branded as 
vermin. The learned lecturer told the assembled farmers that it was a mistake to suppose 
that either the larvse of insects, or insects in their fully developed state, ever fed much 
on either cereal or horticultural produce. Their natural food consisted almost entirely of 
weeds. The grub of the cockchafer, for instance, lived principally on charlock, and that 
of the yellow butterfly devoured, not cabbages, as it was vulgarly believed to do, but 
fumitory, dock, and dandelions. The wire-worm only ate such turnips as were unsound, 
and thus effected a salutary thinning out of the crop, so that, in fact, it constituted a boon 
to the agriculturist. Other insects consumed injurious elements in the earth at the roots 
of com, and others again ate off the smut and ergot that infested the crops of wheat and 
rye. Of these he would only mention the Scarabceus bogus and the Aphis ambulator. The 
sparrows, finches, and other birds that devoured these useful insects, did exactly a corre¬ 
sponding amount of damage to the grain and other produce, in addition to all the wheat, 
barley, and other seeds and fhiits of the earth which they also ate themselves. The wisest 
course for the intelligent agriculturist was, therefore, to destroy as many of them as he 
possibly could. Poisoned food might be employed to extirpate them, and boys should be 
encouraged to shoot them, or catch them and wring their necks. There was one thing to be 
said in favour of sparrows; they were good for one purpose, which was that of making a 
pudding. A sparrow-pudding was a capital dish to follow a sirloin of beef, a fillet of veal, 
lambs’-fry, liver and crow, and a leg of mutton and trimmings, washed down with plenty 
of strong beer. He should be happy to partake, with the members of the Loutsfield Spar¬ 
row Club, of such a blow-out as that of which he had enumerated the bill of fare, and he 
would now conclude with proposing three cheers for what ought to be the motto of every 
Association for exterminating little birds— “Caterpillars for Ever!” This suggestion was 
received with tremendous cheering, and shouts of enthusiastic applause, during which the 
farmers, rushing forward in a body, shook the Professor violently by the hand, and finally 
hoisting him upon their shoulders, bore him out of the room into the street, and carried 
him a tumultuous procession about the town. 

June 23, 1866. Page 260. 
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A LITTLE WORD FOR LITTLE BIRDS. 


Good Mr. Punch, 

You are a sportsman, I believe, and not a battue buteher. So I trust you have no sympa¬ 
thy with eruel brutes of gamekeepers, who go about with guns to murder pretty birds in 
this way:— 

“Rare Birds Shot.—Mr. John Roddam, gamekeeper to R.D. Shafto, Esq., Whitworth Hall, has 
shot seven speciiuens of the Boheiuian wax-wing. Three were shot on the 12th, one on the 13th, 
and three on the 24th. Amongst them five were males and two females. They are interesting and 
rare in this country. They were upon the hawthorn when shot.” 

Now, can anyone call this a case of justifiable avicide? What harm in the world had 
these pretty little wax-wings done that they should be thus butchered! Had they been 
hawks or kites, a gamekeeper perhaps would have been right in killing them. But wax- 
wings are quite harmless, unoffending little birds, and ought to be petted rather than be 
potted. “Rare and interesting” as they are in our benighted country, we ought to do our 
best to encourage them to live with us. How pretty they would look among our tomtits 
and our finches, and our common little hedge-warblers! “Welcome, little strangers !” 
should be our salutation to them, instead of bang, bang, bang, from the guns of stupid 
gamekeepers. “Specimens” indeed! As if a stuffed bird could be made to look as pretty as 
a living one. And where can be the use of shooting “seven specimens?” one male and one 
female would surely have sufficed for the biggest of museums. 

Well, I am very glad that I am neither rare nor interesting, and not at all in any way 
worth stuffing as a specimen, being happily for me. 

Yours simply, 

A Cock Sparrow. 

January 19, 1867. Page 30. 
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A LITTLE WORD FROM A LITTLE BIRD. 


Kind Mr. Punch, -A day or two ago, as I was hopping along a gutter, my attention was 
attraeted to a little bit of newspaper, on whieh 1 read this cruel and unmanly notice:— 

A GENTLEMAN and thorough Sportsman is FORMING a SHOOTING CLUB (at starlings and 
sparrows only) at the West End of London. Should this advertisement meet the eye of any person 
of known respectability who may wish to become a member, he can have further particulars by 
writing to “A.B.C.,” stating name and address, which is indispensable. At present the club consists 
of six members. 

As I reside at the West End, I can’t help feeling nervous at the sight of this advertise¬ 
ment, especially as I happen to be contemplating matrimony. The weather has been so 
cold that I have not paired as yet, but I have chirruped my addresses to one whom I may 
hope ere long to cherish as my wife, and from whose beak I have heard a few sweet 
twitters of affection. But am I justified in marrying when such dangers as above are 
threatened stare me in the face? If shooting clubs are formed for killing London sparrows, 
my wife and I can hardly hope to live in safety, and we may any day be murdered and 
our children left to starve. I had always fancied London was, comparatively speaking, 
a safe place for a sparrow, because nobody went shooting in it, and the only real causes 
of anxiety were cats. But it seems I am mistaken, and I fear that I must either break off 
my engagement and live as an old bachelor, or else persuade my wife to fly with me for 
safety to some street at the East End, where, although her genteel feelings will be hurt by 
the migration, she will not be potted by these sportsmen of the West. 

Begging you to say a bad word for their club, allow me. Sir, to chirp myself yours 
humbly, 

A Cock Sparrow. 

P.S. I should have thought a “thorough sportsman” would have scorned to bag 
cock-sparrows! And what can make him so particular about the “known respectability” of 
men who join his club. Is shooting a cock-sparrow such an exclusive kind of sport that no 
one but a “gentleman” can properly delight in it? 

March 23, 1867. Page 114. 
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SPORT. (P) 



Upper CloM. “ WiNOED him, my Lord!" [ Lower Class. “The’s Amothsb, ’AbryI” 


POOR PIGEONS AND GULLS! 

Do you, Mr. Punch, admire true sport? Then, Sir, acquaint yourself with the acts of the 
Gun Club. Are they not written in the Field newspaper? In that journal. Sir, for instance, 
you will read how the members of the Society above-named met on certain days last 
week at Shepherd’s Bush, to contend in shooting pigeons. You will have the pleasure 
of learning how they shot off various matches; ex uno disce omnes. That one. Sir, was 
“a sweepstakes for Peers, Members of Parliament, officers in the Army and Navy on 
foil pay,” and other gentlemen, members of the principal London Clubs, which were 
all named. You will see how Lord This “riddled” one bird, that Sir Whatshisname That 
“feathered” another, and Captain So-and-So, and Mr. Somebody, and Mr. Somebody 
Else, winged or crippled their respective birds, which, severally fluttered, or “twisted” out 
of bounds, or flew away with a broken leg. All this, Mr Punch, is pure sport. There is no 
ignoble use in it. The pigeons, as you know, are caught in order to be shot, and of course, 
if wanted to be eaten, might be killed at once. But then the noble and gentle sportsmen of 
the Gun Club would not have the fun of knocking them over, and “riddling,” and “feath¬ 
ering” them, and breaking their legs and wings. Tame pigeon-shooting, you must see, 
is a purer sport than even battue-shooting of the two, for the semi-domesticated hares, 
partridges, and pheasants are killed not merely for the pleasure of killing them, but are 
also slaughtered on purpose for the table, by the nobility and gentry, and princes of the 
blood who shoot them. 

The noble sport of pigeon-shooting. Sir, is, however, excelled in point of purity by the 
sport of gull-shooting, equally noble, except that instead of being specially patronised 
by Peers, Members of Parliament, officers in the Army and Navy on full pay, and other 
gentlemen of high social position, it is chiefly cultivated by a class of sportsmen called, in 
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a figure of speech, gents, as though for the reason that they do not belong to the gentry. 

Gull-shooting, Mr. Punch, is practised with immense success at various places all along 
the coast, chiefly by gents brought down by excursion trains. At Flamborough, for exam¬ 
ple, and at the back of the Isle of Wight, prodigious numbers of gulls and other sea-birds 
are destroyed by these sporting gents at all seasons of the year, when the weather allows 
them to massacre the birds in comfort. Seated in boats, smoking cigars, the luxurious 
gents shoot the gulls at their ease, just as they fish, when they sit angling for roach and 
gudgeon at Teddington Lock. 

“Me and ’Arry”— allow we to quote a characteristic account of the sport of gull-shoot¬ 
ing from the mouth of one of its votaries—”Me and ‘Arry and a lot more come down by 
the early train, and took a boat, and went a gull-shootin’ out on the ‘briny.’ Oh, my eye, 
such fun! ‘Arry, ‘e’s a crack shot, and didn’t we knock ‘em over! What was they? Gulls, 
sea-gulls, all that sort of birds, I don’t know one sort from another, but I know we brought 
‘em down no end. ‘Ow many did we bag? Oh, we didn’t bag any, they ain’t no good, 

‘tis only the lark of shooting of ‘em. Sometimes we don’t even stop the boat to pick ‘em 
up—leaves ‘em to float out to sea. Alive, with their wings and legs broke, and their tom 
bodies, to be nibbled to death by Ashes? Oh! they soon gets drownded, to put ‘em out of 
their pain. That ain’t worth powder and shot. Don’t we never do nothin’ with them at all? 
Oh, yes! When we’ve got time, we piles ‘em up in ‘caps—makes what the boatmen calls 
‘ ‘aycocks on the water’ with ‘em ‘caps as ‘igh as ‘aycocks. Me and ‘Arry made a jolly 
big ’aycock that day. No; we didn’t think about its being breedin’ time. We didn’t know, 
and didn’t care. ‘Ow about their orfspring up in the cliffs? Died, I suppose, in their ‘oles. 
Of cold and hunger? In course; should think that very probable. Ain’t the sea-birds pretty 
natural objects? I dare say. Don’t shootin’ ‘em destroy the beauty of the coast? Well, yer 
see 1 got no hi for the picturesqueeze-I ain’t a poetical sort of cove. Cmelty to hanimals? 
-you ‘re another. Do yer mean to tell me killin’ gulls is agin the law? Sea-gull shootin’s 
jolly good fun; you can sit still and enjoy your weed all the while; we two smoked our 
short pipes-me and ’Arry.” 

The peculiarity, you see. Sir, of gull-shooting is, that it kills more than two birds, as it 
were, with one stone-the parent birds and also their young. Herein it differs from all other 
shooting; especially rook-shooting, in which the young birds only are shot; and then they 
make good pies: whereas the gulls that are killed by ’Arry and his companions become 
food only for Ashes. It has been suggested that the massacre of the innocent gulls is ow¬ 
ing to the demand for their feathers to decorate girls’ pork-pie hats. The fact that such a 
demand exists, constitutes rather an objection to their excessive slaughter, which the gal¬ 
lant ‘Arry perhaps would recognise, if you put it to him in his own way, saying, “ ’Arry, 
if you and your pals shoot all the gulls, there will be no plumes for the ‘ats of the gals.” 

Community in sport, you know. Sir, levels social distinctions. The Gun Club should 
throw itself open to the gull-shooters, ‘Arry and all. But it shouldn’t stop there. The 
Peers and Members of Parliament who belong to it will do well to place themselves, 
in time, on a level with the “cads,” as they are called, who rejoice in cock-fighting and 
dog-fighting. They should instantly legalise those sports. Otherwise the lower orders, as 
soon as they are represented in Parliament, will put the higher on an equality with them¬ 
selves by constituting pigeon-shooting unlawful on the score of cruelty. In the meanwhile 
the pigeon-shooters might unite with the gull-shooters in a new and comprehensive club, 
established to practise the shooting of redbreasts, under the title of the Cock Robin Club. 

Yours ever. Popjoy. 

June 8, 1867. Pages 238--9. 
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A PLEA FOR VERMIN. 


Mr. Punch, — You noticed, no doubt, some remarks made at one of the late sittings of 
the British Association by the Rev. H. B. Tristram, on the indiscriminate destruction, with 
a view to the extermination, of that part of our fauna commonly stigmatised as vermin. 
According to the report of the reverend naturalist’s observations:— 

“He said he had no good opinion of the gamekeepers, for he thought they were the most de¬ 
structive of all vemiin, so far as regarded the game of this country (Laughter, and hear, hear.) He 
stated that he had travelled to Tunis, Sahara, and America, and in all those countries birds of prey 
abounded to a degree of which they had no conception in this country. He one day counted not less 
than sixty-seven birds of prey in Tunis, and it really swarmed with game. By extirpating from their 
doors birds of prey, they had engendered disease among game.” 

Here, Sir, is something in support of a plea that has been advanced in your own col¬ 
umns on behalf of the majestic eagles, the noble falcons, the gallant hawks, the venerable 
owls and ravens, the queer badgers and the humble but interesting hedgehogs, polecats, 
stoats, and weazels. Hear the Reverend Tristram out 

“When he was young falcons used to be seen on the Cheviots, and had no they been driven from 
their mountains and moors, he was quite certain that those bird would simply, by the operation of 
natural laws, have destroyed those birds in which the disease commenced, and might have prevent¬ 
ed the grouse disease in the epidemic and destructive form it had now assumed. It was well known 
that birds of prey always attacked the birds which rose last, and were the weakest, and therefore the 
spread of the disease was prevented.” 

All this looks very much like proof of the wisdom evinced by our ancestors in fining 
people heavily for stealing hawks’-eggs. Would it not be desirable to revive the old En¬ 
glish laws in so far, and, farther, to punish any one for shooting a hawk as severely as for 
shooting a partridge ? 

Reference to the wisdom of our ancestors reminds one, by the rule of contrary, of their 
descendants’ folly. That, doubtless, is instanced in the existence of sparrow-clubs, not¬ 
withstanding your repeated demonstration that the destruction of sparrows is the preser¬ 
vation of caterpillars. 

Sometimes, Sir, I am inclined to question whether the argument for cherishing spar¬ 
rows, and birds and beasts of prey, might not be pushed to greater lengths than most peo¬ 
ple would imagine. Servants are usually expected to destroy spiders. But spiders destroy 
flies, and I, for my own peculiar part, think them very pretty creatures; thus ornamental as 
well as useful. Then flies, in their turn, doubtless eat up much dirt, in the shape of refuse 
organic matter. So I doubt if it is judicious to set papier moure, or symp, to kill flies. One 
kind of creatures that are in some degree mischievous serves to keep the other under; and 
whilst they all do more or less harm, they all, or nearly all, do more or less good. All, 
or nearly all, I say, because I have not as yet been able to discover aiw good that fleas 
do; not to mention other parasitic insects. But the saint of old that refused to rid himself 
of any of those guests, because the present life was the only one they could enjoy, had 
probably another reason for affording them cover and food. Very likely he thought that in 
causing the irritation with which they must have continually vexed him, they were per¬ 
forming the office of subjecting him to a merited, and (spiritually) wholesome penance. 
On this point you can consult Father Ignatious, who, as I perceive by his photographs, 
has not entirely shaved his head—or had it shaved. But what physical benefit such things 
as the inhabitants of chignons, and our minute occasional bedfellows, can confer on man 
or womankind, I am at a loss to conceive. Therefore I am not at present prepared to go 
quite so far as to uphold the adoption of laissez-faire with all manner of vermin. On the 
contrary, only the other day, having awoke with tingling sensations about my wrists, and 
having, when daylight came, discovered the causes of them, I had my bed taken to pieces, 
and sprinkled plentifully with insecticide powder. Hawks are called vermin in these days, 
and there is a hawk named a hobby; but, loving hawks as I do, I would not ride a hobby 
to death, by pushing a theory to extreme consequences. 

I shall therefore persist in the use of insect-powder as often as it may be required, 
which I hope will be very seldom. To deprecate, however, the employment of powder and 
shot, for the puipose of extirpating birds of prey, proved as they are by the truly reverend 
naturalist, Mr. Tristram, to be game-preservers, will be the constant endeavour of 

Yours truly, Whittbrown de Selborne. 

September 21, 1867. page 119. 
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HOW TO CHECK POACHING. 


Being a good sportsman, and not a mere game-butcher, Mr. Punch is pleased to see 
that the Farmers’ Club at Flexham have passed a resolution that big battues are a nuisance 
which ought to be abated. If every farmers’ club in England had the sense to do the same, 
no doubt a good effect might be produced upon the game butchers. What is sport to them 
is death, not merely to the birds and animals they slaughter, but to the crops which these 
same birds and animals consume, and for which no compensation really compensates the 
farmer. Great game preservation lends to wicked waste of food, and so far from making 
sport to a tme sportsman, it destroys it. To shoot tame pheasants as they rise by dozens, 
scores, or hundreds, at “warm corners” of a covert, needs neither nerve nor skill, nor any 
quality of sportsmanship, and only lazy, idle fools can fancy that there is any pleasure 
in it. Then think at what a cost this pleasure is enjoyed. Not merely waste of crops, but 
waste of life is caused by it. Where hares and rabbits swarm, there poachers, too, abound; 
and labourers are tempted to leave their ploughs and hurdles to look after their snares, 
and so are led to worse than waste of time in prison. 

Game preservers surely might help somewhat to check poaching, if they only sold their 
pheasants, let us say at sixpence each, and thus made them so cheap as to be hardly worth 
the taking. But so long as game is sold as dearly as it is, and so long as game preservers 
let their keepers purchase eggs and live birds from the poachers, there is very little hope 
that we shall see our prisons emptied of them. 

February 8, 1868. Page 196. 
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PIGEON-BUTCHERS. 


The Daily News has published something, worth reprinting, about the amusement of 
pigeon-shooting, which it seems certain “females of the period” have taken to patron¬ 
ize:— 

“To see hundreds of the birds universally regarded as the type of innocence mercilessly and 
painfully slaughtered from seats so conveniently placed that not a flutter of the ruffled plumage, not 
a gyration of the dying agony, not a helpless struggle to use again the pinions which have been de¬ 
stroyed, not a confiding look when the poor wretch sits down and, without attempting to fly, looks 
its destroyer piteously in the face, is luissed— to see these things closely and minutely is a cherished 
amusement with the classes to whom all amusements are within reach, and whose station and 
advantages entitle them to be looked up to and eiuulated as examples. Two days after the experi¬ 
ence recorded, we were present at a boors’ shooting match in a Surrey field. Nothing could be more 
vulgar and comiuon place than the surroundings nothing courser or more essentially plebeian than 
the men. Sparrows were the birds here, the prize was beer instead of sovereigns, and the spectators 
were the roughest of the rough. But they gave their birds a chance, and they had left their woiuen- 
folk at home. Sometimes a whole cluster of sparrows escaped scot free, frequently only one or two 
out of a batch were killed, and no female was in sight.” 

Perhaps idle men are as well engaged in this sport, at once effeminate and cruel, as in 
gambling, or talking that which prepares work for Sir J. P. Wilde. But as for the she-spec- 
tators. Punch will gladly believe that the only women who assist at Pigeon-Murder, are 
Soiled Doves. 

August 1, 1868. Page 54. 
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A LITTLE WORD FROM A LITTLE BIRD. 


Please, Mr. Punch, why should a canary not be treated as kindly as a cat? This is not a 
riddle, but a question which was asked the other day at Bow Street, where the Magistrate 
was requested to state if he could punish a brute who “tamed “ canaries by breaking both 
their wings, and then showed the little crippled creatures in the streets, where people paid 
their pennies to see how tame they were, and how fond they seemed, because they did not 
fly away from him. I should have thought that cruelty like this was legally forbidden; but, 
alas! I And that— 


Mr. Vaughan, after consulting the statutes, said that a bird was not an animal within the meaning 
of the Act for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, even if the specific act of cruelty alleged in this 
case could be proved.” 


1 often hear young ladies sing, “Oh, would I were a bird!” but, until the law be altered, 
they are surely very silly for expressing such a wish. How would they like the cruel 
torture of having their poor wings broken, so that they might seem tame, and then the 
further torture of gaining a good living for the wretch who had thus crippled them and 
whose cruelty the law as yet is powerless to prevent! I know that it is often rather hard to 
ascertain the “meaning” of an Act of Parliament, and, of course, I am aware that “a bird 
is not an animal.” But I can’t see why the law should not prevent a man from being cruel 
to canaries, as well as dogs and cats; and I hope Sir Richard Mayne will get it altered for 
the sake of his small namesake. 


Poor Dicky. 


December 26, 1868. Page 271. 
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A SENTIMENTALIST ON SEA AND LAND BIRDS. 


There is nothing of a character more contrary to that of Bill Sikes than the Bill for the 
Preservation of Seabirds, which Mr. Sykes has brought into the House of Commons. It is 
a pity that this measure cannot be enlarged so that land-birds also shall be brought within 
its purview. For the benefit of agriculture there ought to be fixed a period, namely the 
whole of breeding-time, during which small birds shall be out of season as well as game, 
so that the operations of sparrow-clubs shall be temporary, like those of goose-clubs. It 
may be remarked that, at present, the sparrow-clubs are goose-clubs in a sense other than 
that in which the goose-clubs are so called; that is to say, they are composed of geese, stu¬ 
pid clowns, who know not that sparrows eat up much more mischief, in eating caterpil¬ 
lars, than all they do to the farmer in eating corn. 

Natural history may be a thing of no consequence. If so, any demand for the preserva¬ 
tion of its objects, as such, is of course absurd. According to this view, there is no reason 
why any limit should be prescribed to the employment of gamekeepers in destroying all 
varieties of the British /uMua which they account vermin. But on the opposite supposition, 
which supports the British Museum, and also the Zoological Gardens, in as far as that 
rendezvous is also a scientific institution, kites, buzzards, hawks, ravens, crows, magpies, 
and even badgers, stoats, and weasels, ought not to be suffered to be, as they are in swift 
course of being, exterminated. As to a kite, nobody ever sees one now, except that flown 
by a schoolboy, or a gentleman in difficulties, or a rogue in ordinary circumstances. All 
these ornaments of our wilds and our landscapes are doomed to disappear and perish, for 
the sake of saving a few head of game. This is a sentimental complaint, is it Very well. 

Say it is all bosh. Then zoology, apart from its physical uses, is all bosh too, and so is 
botany. 

Abolish the fauna and the flora too. Improve all the beauty of the earth off the face of 
it; do as much for the water—and throw out Mr. Syke’s Bill? No. Mr. Sykes has informed 
the House that the sea-birds follow the plough, picking up worms and grubs, that they 
give merchant-sailors warning of rocks, and tell deep-sea fishermen where to cast their 
nets. Therefore protect these gulls, and puffins, and cormorants, and terns, and the rest; 
but only because they do a considerable deal of that material good which is now generally 
pursued as the summum bonum, to the progressive disfigurement and defacement of these 
dominions. 

March 20, 1869. Page 111. 
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A SHOT AT THE GUN CLUB. 


Parliament has shown its sense as well as its humanity by passing a good law for the 
prevention of cruelty to Sea-birds. But there are certain land-birds, also, that are cruelly 
ill-treated, and have claims upon humanity, although Parliament is not unlikely to forget 
them. Not to speak of the poor skylarks imprisoned in small cages in our noisy London 
streets, where they sing their little souls out in sighing for their liberty, what think you. 
Honourable Gentlemen, of the thousands of poor pigeons which are slaughtered every 
season by your honourable selves and fellow members of the Gun Club? Would it not be 
kind to establish by an Act of your collective wisdom a close time for these birds as well 
as partridges and pheasants? The Spring is pairing time for pigeons as for indolent M.P’s, 
and yet the meetings of the Gun Club are held mostly at that season, and hecatombs of 
“blue rocks” are annually sacrificed, that certain noble sportsmen (?) may win a few 
bank-notes. 

Moreover, Mr. Punch has heard from an eye-witness of one of these day’s sport (?) 
that wounded birds are often left to welter in their blood, and at times a half-hour passes 
before some one takes the trouble to put them out of misery, and wring their pretty necks. 
This is not a pleasant thought to entertain of noble sportsmen, nor can their happy shoot¬ 
ing grounds, bestrewed with blood and feathers, be a vastly pleasant sight. Yet ladies, it 
is whispered, sometimes go to see the slaughter, and applaud successful shooters, without 
feeling any pity for the pigeons that are shot. 

May 29, 1869. Page 225. 
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OUR POULTERERS AND BIRDS OF PREY. 


What is to be done with the stuffed birds and other zoological specimens in the British 
Museum ? It seems to have been agreed that they must be removed and kept elsewhere. 
Had they not better be destroyed ? 

Natural history can surely be of no more use than its objects themselves as they exist 
in nature. If a live sparrow is good for nothing, a stuffed sparrow is good, if possible, for 
less. 

In the building above named there is a distinct case exclusively comprising the birds of 
Great Britain. If Natural History and Zoology in general are bosh, British Ornithology in 
particular is utter bosh; that is if Britons have been wise in abandoning British Birds to 
gradual extinction. 

A writer in the Times, a few days ago, hailing from Wimborne, lamented the destmction 
of the birds of prey, which used to keep the mischievous little birds under, so as to limit 
their mischief to a reasonable amount without exterminating them. No doubt a sufficient 
number of sparrowhawks would deprive stupid farmers of all excuse for sparrow clubs. 

But now, in any cultivated part, if in any part of the kingdom, who ever sees a sparrow- 
hawk, a kite, a buzzard, a harrier, or an owl, of any description, except here and there a 
barn-owl? Where will you find a raven? The bittern is for us as dead as the dodo. Proba¬ 
bly the heron will go, too. Does he not eat trout? 

The birds of prey have been shared and shot down in the interests of the great poul¬ 
terers who now hold the landed property of the country. If pheasants and partridges are 
of such paramount importance, considered as poultry, that even their sickly young ones 
cannot be spared for the Falconidce, then let the latter perish. But then, also, let their 
stuffed representatives in the British Museum aforesaid, and elsewhere, be burnt. No? 

Are they wanted for popular instruction, for the information, cultivation, improvement of 
the public mind? Then don’t improve their living species, or the other so-called vermin 
either, entirely off the face of the earth and sky. 

What says he who insists that it is pleasant, enlivening, inspiriting, to see hawks, and 
kites, and buzzards, and other birds of prey, above all, eagles, hovering, skimming, 
pouncing, swooping, soaring about? The thing which is not? Then the British Legislature 
is another. Has it not enacted a law to protect the auks and other sea-birds, in a measure, 
from ‘Arry! Are auks any more precious, for ornament to our coasts, than hawks, which 
‘Arry would confound with them, are to our landscapes ? If not, then, as Parliament 
made a law protecting the sea-fowl from ‘Arry, perhaps it will pass a measure to afford 
the raptorial birds some protection from the landed poulterers. 

October 9, 1869. Page 138. 
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ABOVE ON PIGEON-SHOOTING. 


Dear Mr. Punch, 

Is there not some error in the wording of this paragraph? I quote it from an article on 
“the morality of field sports”:— 

“Ladies and gentlemen still look on at the slaughter of pigeons with toleration or complacency; 
but the general public is beginning to think and to say that there is something disgusting in this 
mode of displaying skill at the cost of defenceless animals.” 

I don’t know much of natural history, but I always thought that pigeons were not 
“animals,” but birds. However, this is not the error I refer to. I must leave Edwin to tell 
you if he thinks that any “gentlemen” can ever see a cruel pigeon-match with “toleration 
or complacency,” but I am quite sure that no “ladies,” in the true sense of the word, can 
do so without feeling indignation and disgust. Creatures of the weaker sex who go to 
see such “sport” would go to see a bull fight with similar complacency. To look at pretty 
little pigeons being slaughtered by the score, and the grass bestrewed all round with their 
feathers and their blood, is surely not a sight that any lady would be present at, and I 
wonder any woman even can be found attending it. 

Yours indignantly, 

Angelina. 

November 6, 1869. Page 184. 
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THE DEAD SHOT AT DOVES. 


I call it hard labour to carry a gun 

Out shooting for hours in the heat of the sun, 

Through stubble, and turnips, or heather to stride. 

To stalk the broad acres and scale the hill-side. 

In velveteen, fustian, or shepherd’s plaid suits. 

And coarse leather gaiters and clodhopping boots. 

You’ll never catch me beating cover or moor. 

Exertion like that 1 consider a bore. 

The thought of my cheeks and brow streaming and red 
Appals me with horror, o’erwhelms me with dread: 

Perspire like a navvy whom work has made hot? 

Get tanned as a carter does? Much rather not. 

No; give me the Scmbbs, or a smooth-shaven lawn. 

And pigeon in trap, with a cord to be drawn; 

No dogs to toil after, but cool and serene. 

Kid-gloved and glazed-booted, place me on the green. 

Before my box, posted in turn at the scratch, 

A concourse assembled to witness our match. 

The daughters of Fashion in brilliant array. 

Beholders, their dresses and graces display. 

To transport excited I feel, while I blaze. 

The object admired of their languishing gaze. 

With both barrels cocked, in position, eyes right. 

Oh, then, I enjoy a true sportsman’s delight! 

Out flatters the pigeon when pulled is the string; 

Bang, bang! and I “tailor,” or “rake” him and wing. 

The odds of the betting run high on my skill. 

Unless I but cripple more doves than I kill. 

The ladies applaud my precision of aim; 

Next morning my prowess the papers proclaim. 

Crack shots there are many that love a battue; 

And that is great sport with small trouble, ‘tis true. 

But, like pigeon-shooting, no shooting can please 
A gentleman liking to shoot at his ease. 

Of killing, because he prefers the mere fun— 

Flooray for our “Club,” that is known as “The Gun!” 

August 6, 1870. Page 55. 
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BIRDS AND BUMPKINS. 


“A Protesting Ratepayer” in the Daily News, records his protest against the payment, 
by the Church warden, sanctioned by the Vestry, of a village in Northamptonshire, at the 
parochial expense, of the sum of £25 for the destruction of sparrows and their eggs, to the 
number of as many as thirty thousand birds whose value, in New Zealand, would be so 
many thousand pounds. Were Aisop still extant, he might tell the parochial bumpkins of 
a village in Northamptonshire, and many other villages in other shires, that the caterpil¬ 
lars in their respective neighbourhoods, to the amount of many myriads, had held local 
meetings, and unanimously passed votes of thanks to the several bodies of vestrymen, 
but for whose self-sacrificing liberality they would all, or most of them, been eaten up by 
their enemies the sparrows, of which those agricultural gentlemen had been so wise and 
generous as to pay their money for the destruction. 


September 10, 1870. 
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“WOMAN SPARE THAT BIRD.” 

Men would not be what they are but for women. Great men have mostly been the sons 
of gifted mothers. The progressive improvement or deterioration of Man will essen¬ 
tially depend upon the continued ascent or decadence of Woman. Elevation, in ideas of 
ornamental art, from the absurdities of savage finery ever upwards towards the expres¬ 
sions of perfect grace, is a visible criterion of rising intelligence and morality. Chignons, 
and many other embellishments which ladies have adopted of late, are ominous of a 
noble Posterity. Among prognostics of this kind may be mentioned certain objects of 
natural history, which have recently, as the Globe observes, come into use by way of 
decorations for valentines, pincushions, and ladies’ hats. To wit, the skins of divers and 
sundry song and other little English birds, namely, chaffinches, greenfinches, ordinary 
and golden-crested wrens, hedge-sparrows, robins, yellowhammers, linnets, tomtits, and 
kingfishers; whereof the last-named have been threatened with extermination, owing to 
the demand for them by ladies’ hatters. But though these newly-fashionable and favou¬ 
rite garnitures are certainly the tokens of most hopeful rise in civilisation, that benefit 
is attended with this disadvantage, that our beautiful small birds are in course of being 
improved off the face of the earth. Therefore, it is to be wished that our fair country 
women would vouchsafe, whilst not ceasing to cultivate zoology with taste, to exchange 
the ornithological specimens now in vogue for another sort, which, whilst involving no 
sensible loss, would be equally becoming; as, for example, bats, toads, frogs, lizards, efts, 
snails, moths, dragon-flies, chafers, grasshoppers, crickets, cockroaches, and beetles. 

March 2, 1872. Page 87. 
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OUR BARONESS FOR OUR BIRDS, 

Next to greedy Lords of Manors, 

And the Railway wretehes base, 

(Wait, Confusion on their banners!) 

England’s Commons who effaee. 

If hard words eould their employers 
Serve as shots, the hardest words 
I’d let fly at the destroyers 
Of our native British Birds. 

Hang them! There is searee an Eagle, 

E’en in Seotland, left on flight; 

They have managed to inveigle 
Into gins, or shoot down. Kite, 

Buzzard, Harrier, Goshawk, Hobby, 

Merlin, Kestrel, Sparrowhawk, 

Raven, Chough, Crow, Magpie—snobby 
Landlords in the poulterer’s walk! 

They be hanged, too, those base prowling 
Cads, and riff-raff, vagrant ehaps. 

Song-birds wholesale who, bat-fowling, 

Cateh, and snare in nets and traps. 

O for sueh a whip, to liek ‘em 
As would serve me, into fits. 

O for boots wherewith to kiek ‘em 
That exterminate Tom-tits, 

Thrush and Blaekbird, Lark and Linnet, 

Goldflneh, Bullflneh, Greenflneh! Would 
Foot had on it, hand had in it 
Weapons whieh at will I eould 
Wield for Redbreast, Yellowhammer, 

Brown, and Golden-erested Wren, 

Those, and all things whieh enamour 
With old England, Englishmen: 

And a noble Englishwoman; 

Nobler none; few wise as she. 

For wild Birds and open Common 
List Lady Burdett Coutts’ plea. 

If you do not see the wit in 
These appellatory rhymes. 

Read that. Lo, is it not written 
In the other Thursday’s Times! 
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ANGELA DEBITUM; 

OR, A BIRD-DEBT TO BURDETT. 

Our Angela writes to the papers 
On behalf of her small feathered friends, 

Whose song helps to drive away vapours, 

Where with blue sky the London-smoke blends. 

As with all that is weak and ill-treated. 

With the birds she is quiek to condole: 

The iron so cruelly heated 
To blind them has entered her soul. 

She mourns o’er their nests rudely harried 
By the school-boy’s irreverent hand; 

O’er their young, into slavery carried 
By the bird-catcher’s buccaneer band. 

From the gutter-bred Sparrows—poor slaveys. 
Only good to be shot out of traps. 

To the Parks, doomed to roast in their gravies. 
With slices of bacon for wraps ; 

From the Quaker-like, brown-coated Linnet, 

And the Goldfinch in scarlet and gold. 

And the Wren with a song like a spinnet 
From his willowy orchestra trolled; 

The Chiff-chaff that chirps like a sawyer. 
Yellow-hammer of note short and sweet. 

And Starling, that Oxford-grey lawyer. 

Who says all he’s taught to repeat; 

Up to you, our plumed carillon-ringers, 

Tenori, soprani, home-bred. 

Thrush and Black-bird, and, singer of singers. 

The Nightingale’s self at your head— 

Gather all into Flolly Lodge thickets. 

Get your choicest of notes under weigh. 

By a concert, with no charge for tickets. 

Loving Angela’s love to repay. 
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And while you sing softly and sweetly, 

From under the dense London cloud 
That beyond these fair lawns, kept so neatly. 
Mile on mile of black houses doth shroud, 

A deep under-bass will go swelling. 

In tune with your notes bright and clear— 
Their voice, to the dark of whose dwelling 
The light of her love has brought cheer. 

The voice of hearts witnessing ever 
To her, whose own witness is dumb. 

That her labour of love ceaseth never. 

For dwellers in alley and slum: 

For roughs, by our Levites unshriven. 
Gutter-babes starved in body and mind. 
Market-beasts, fretted, fevered, o’erdriven. 

Or song-birds trapped, caged, and made blind! 


June 22, 1872. Page 261. 
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A CAD ON CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


The Nobillaty and Gentery, 

They’ve got their Two Gun Clubs, 

And they practizes gunnery 
Upon Pidgeons at Wormood Scrubbs, 

And, witch Sport is witnessed by Crowds, and Some 
The First Class of the Finest Gurls, 

Likewise in the Park of Hurlingham 
Where the Gunners is Lords and Hurls. 

The Pidgeons ain’t of No Account 
If their Leggs and Wings is broke; 

But you’re fined in Forty Bob’s amount 
When you wallops a Nedstrong Moak. 

Nor Doggs you hain’t aloud to Fite, 

Nor Badjurs for to Drawn 
They’re Priviledged Greeters in the Site 
Of the Blessed British Lawr. 

July 27, 1872. Page 41. 
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BIRDS OUT OF THE BILL. 


“Excluded from the Wild Fowl Bill 
People may shoot me if they will. 

A little fruit our kind regales, 

But we devour more slugs and snails; 
Protection for my song is due,” 

Exclaimed the Thrush and Blackbird, too. 

“Why leave out me?” the Skylark said, 

“Me, upon insects chiefly fed ; 

Me, your bright bird to soar and sing. 

And make you music on the wing.” 

The Whitethroat murmured: “And we twain. 
The Less and Greater, sing in vain. 

Among the excluded we both figure. 

The Smaller Whitethroat and the Bigger.” 

The Warbler (Garden) breathed a doubt. 

“I wonder why they’ve left me out. 

“Mean they to eat me? I suppose 
Some one the Beccafico knows. 

But then the Wheatear goes shot-free. 

Although a dainty, too, is he.” 

“They’ve overlooked, or did they strike 
Me out cried Blue and Red-backed Shrike. 

“Its head the Game List me did bear on; 

This Bill ignores me,” said the Heron. 

The Rook observed, “They’ve passed me by. 
They shoot our young to make rook-pie. 

But I’m an old bird, and let Man 
Get a shot at me if he can!” 

The Raven croaked “I’m out!” “And so 
Am I,”did likewise croak the Crow. 

“The Scavengers of Nature Few 
Have, as it is, grown we and you.” 

“Bedad, and Herbert ought to blush,” 
Remarked the gentle Irish Thrush, 

“He’s left me out among the bunch. 

Though my long note’s, in Saxon, Punch.”* 
“Passed over!” jabbered the Jackdaw. 

“What for?” “I, too,” the Jay shrieked, “Yah! 

I suck some few eggs; they determine. 
Therefore, to class me with the Vermin.” 

“And me,” the Magpie chattering cried, 
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“With Verniin, too, they’ve left outside.” 

“So,” screamed the Kestrel, “me they class. 

Whereas the very greatest Ass, 

On commons that is wont to browse. 

Could tell them that I only mouse.” 

“Vermin be hanged, if that’s their talk 
Of me,” avowed the Sparrowhawk. 

The Hobby and the Merlin owned 

The same. “What if some chicks they boned? 

How picturesque they looked on flight!” 

So Buzzard also spoke, and Kite, 

And Harriers, skimming here and there. 

And nobler Hawks and Falcons rare. 

“Why not protect the Birds of Prey ? 

They’d kill us down; and who are they? 

The Landed Poulterers, counter-bred. 

Loss of a little game who dread. 

And therefore doom to extirpation 
Us chivalry of plumed creation.” 

* This statement is reported on the authority of a fair Irish Correspondent, who addresses us from 
Cork. 


August 3, 1872. Page 53. 
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AN OLD PARTRIDGE’S COMPLAINT. 


Mr. Punch, I’m a poor old Partridge, 

And love the stubble-field. 

And I say bad luck to the cartridge 
And the weapons which sportsmen wield. 

A lot of men with breech-loaders 
May think it very good fun 

(—1 wish they’d turn out exploders. 

And kill every son of a gun—) 

To go out shooting in mobs. 

And knook us down, young and old;— 

And or the dirty snobs! 

They send us to Town to be sold. 

Why, the Parson and our Squire Giles, 

And some of the good old race. 

Would walk their twenty miles. 

And be content with six brace. 

And a hare or two, and a rail. 

But they let us roam at large; 

And the old dog wagged his tail 

When he heard the words “Down charge!” 

Of course we have to die. 

Like the Parson and Squire, some day; 

But we did not mope and cry 
When we always had fair play. 

And when the day was over. 

At the Manor House, warm and snug. 

The Shooters dined; and old Rover 
Lay at full length on the mg. 

And then the grand old buffers 
Would drink their tawny port— 

Too good for modern duffers— 

And chatter about their sport. 
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But now a lot of strangers 
Of the Manor take a lease; 

And, like a set of bushrangers, 

Won’t let anyone be at peace. 

They bring about us the poachers. 

And their gamekeepers “catch it hot;” 

They think their neighbours encroachers. 

And blaze away for the pot. 

Now, if vulgar rich people think 
That a monster bag proves skill. 

They’ll bring themselves to the brink 
Of having nothing to kill 

However great their desire 
To play a gentleman’s part. 

They can’t come the Country Squire 
Without a gentleman’s heart. 

And so I give this warning 
To every Sporting Cad, 

That he’ll wake up some fine morning 
With the Game Laws gone to the bad. 

September 14, 1872. Page 113. 
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THE WILD BIRDS’ PETITION. 


We wild birds all, both great and small, 

Whose names are hereto appended. 

To the Commons of Britain present, under-written. 

Our prayer they will have amended 
The Wild Birds’ Act, that from fiction to fact 
Its working may be extended. 

Though, measured by inches, we tits and finches 
The Birds’ Lower House may sit in. 

If you reckon our notes by the size of our throats. 

You’ll find they by no means fit in: 

Think how much and how long we have cheered with our song 
The Commons of Great Britain! 

If larks and linnets, with whose field-spinnets 
Not even a Babbage e’er meddled,— 

If blackbirds and thrushes, Mozarts of the bushes. 

By roughs for pence now peddled. 

Are not as deserving of Law’s preserving 
As the birds in your statute scheduled,— 

If starlings and sparrows of bows and arrows. 

Guns, and nets, must still go in danger— 

Of the numerous tits, if no species flits. 

To apprehension a stranger— 

If no close-time gives these to take the ease 
Of the fearless feathered ranger,— 

If, spite of the aid of Palissy’s maid. 

And the Gazza Ladm’s pleading. 

The magpie bold be left out in the cold. 

And the jay left to lie bleeding. 

For his blue-wings bloom, not himself to plume. 

But the hats of blondes unheeding— 

If the youthful rook have no right to look 
For protection from transportation 
Into pigeon-pie, but still must lie 
In risk of that transmutation—; 
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If the raven be left, on the charge of theft, 

To promiscuous condemnation— 

When snipe, swan, and duck, have had the luck 
To be placed beneath law’s segis. 

Why the Act should cease this side wild-geese. 

We ask Her Majesty’s lieges? 

With none of us meddle, or all of us schedule. 

Or our status you change in pejus. 

Don’t call your Act an accomplished fact; 

Its merits to mockery dwindle; 

And those who framed it, should ne’er have claimed it 
As ground the hearts to kindle 
Of the feathered throng into grateful song. 

For what is but a sham and swindle! 

‘Gainst which mockery hollow, we whose names here follow. 
Hereto our claw-marks lay. 

Beseeching you hear, with attentive ear. 

What herein we sing and say— 

And we, your petitioners, field-musicianers. 

Will ever gratefully pray. 

[Here follow the signatures of many millions of larks, linnets, blackbirds, tits, mistle¬ 
toe-thrushes, song-thrushes, rooks, ravens, magpies, jays, &c., &c., omitted from the 
Schedule of the Wild Birds ’Protection Act, which came into operation Saturday, March 
15J 

March 29, 1873. Page 130. 
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PIGEONS AND CROWS. 


The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals advertise in newspaper an 
“Aggregate of Convictions” in 1873, inclusive of the entry— “Exposing a Wild Bird for 
Sale—1.” This one was, of course, one cad. The same paper contained also report of a 
meeting of the Gun Club, at which “twenty-three members put in an appearance.” These 
twenty-three were necessarily gentlemen. They shot between them fifty-seven tame 
pigeons. What difference there is, legally and morally, between the sets of gentlemen who 
shoot tame pigeons for sport, and that, of cads, who expose wild birds for sale! 

June 6, 1874. 


BEWARE OF BIRDSTEALERS. 

The attention of suburban landholders is hereby called to the following item of reason¬ 
able intelligence:— 

“Birds for Exportation.—The London birdcatchers are just now making a profitiable harvest from 
their vocation. The provisions of the Wild Birds Protection Act do not at present put any check on 
the ‘fancy,’ and they pursue their calling with impunity, and are daily netting large flocks of gold¬ 
finches, larks, linnets, and other songsters. They sell them for exportation to New Zealand. Several 
consignments of British song-birds have been made to that colony, and brought high prices. Robins 
are much sought after for exportation” 

During the interval which must elapse before a Wild Birds Protection Amendment 
Act can be passed, could not all occupiers of gardens and other lands about London, and 
other large towns as well, supply the defect in the existing legal protection of wild birds 
by refusing all birdcatchers access to their premises, closing them to be turned off their 
grounds, and, if necessary, prosecuting them for trespass? That would do tolerably well 
until next Session; and then could not Parliament altogether prohibit the capture of small 
birds at any time whatsoever in any common or open space, or anywhere else except by 
persons expressly authorised and employed by the landlord or tenant? Are a set of slink¬ 
ing cads to be allowed to exterminate our little birds by transportation? Not, let us hope, 
if the birdcatchers’ proceedings can be stopped by imprisonment and hard labour. 

November 7, 1874. Page 190. 
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BIRDS IN THE HAND. 


As the popularity of battue shooting seems to be yearly on the increase, a new “Game 
Protection Bill” may be shortly expected. With a view to improving the position of the 
Birds (as it may be anticipated to become twelve months hence), Mr. Punch would pro¬ 
pose that the following regulations should be enforced by the much-needed measure to 
which he has just made allusion. 

1. The Birds should be allowed to leave their cages before they are made the marks of 
the Sportsmen. 

2. No Sportsman should fire at Bird with a gun having more than four barrels, unless he 
gives it (the Bird) a clear start of three yards. 

3. Birds answering to pet names should be allowed to see the guns of the Sportsmen 
before they are fired at. 

4. A Bird settling on the shoulder of Sportsman should not be fired at until it (the Bird) 
rises to fly away. 

N.B. —This Regulation should always be enforced, as pot shots at Birds in the above 
position often lead to accidents. 

5. Birds should not be chained by their legs to the trees, unless they (the Birds) are very 
wild, and show a decided disposition to fly away. 

6. Lastly, to distinguish battue from other shooting, those who take part in it should be 
known in future as Poulterers instead of Sportsmen. 

November 21, 1874. Page 220. 
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Illustrates poem, “Birds of a Feather.” March 20, 1875. 
Cartoon by Linley Samboume. 
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BIRDS OF A FEATHER. 


iLL-used birds of the air, 

Your best counsel prepare— 

You may plead self-defence in this nice nipping weather; 
Resistance to plan 
‘Gainst your enemy, Man, 

Or be birds, soon, of not e’en so much as a feather! 

There’s no ostrich so tall. 

And no tom-tit so small. 

No flyer or climber, no swimmer or wader. 

No sea-bird nor land-bird. 

No steppe, swamp, or strand bird. 

But should put best wing forward against the invader. 

The Greeks, more aesthetic. 

Or more sympathetic 

Than we, wore no plumes, their own tresses content with; 
Even Rome stooped to spare 
The poor birds of the air. 

Though she spared little else that her Empire was blent with. 

Now, from Prince next the Throne, 

Who boasts for his own 

The three ostrich feathers, with Ich Dien for motto. 

To the Red-Skin, full-drest. 

Whose sea-eagle-tail crest 

Shades lank-hair and hatchet-face stained with arnotto— 

From the gay militaire, 

On whose coiffure de guerre 

Waves the spoil of some bird’s neck or back, train or pinion. 
To the Court-belle, and Caffre, 

For feathers who chaffer. 

One to stick in her wool, one to hoist o’er her chignon', 

From the peacock’s-plumed eyes. 

With their green and gold dyes 
To the shimmer and sheen of the humming-bird’s gorget, 
Twixt the Pole and Tropic, 

Man’s search telescopic. 

Finds each feather of price, or, unfound, rogues to forge it. 

Not a hat, toque, or bonnet 
But has feathers upon it. 

For Back-Slum or Belgravian Girl of the Period. 
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If you ask what’s their use, 

You’re set down with abuse; 

In the teeth of La Mode the fair sex think the query odd. 

Age or clime, rank or sex. 

No matter; none recks 

The plea of that birds’ angel. Baroness Coutts: 

Far too much of a feather. 

In this flock together. 

Savage biped and civilised, both alike brutes. 

Then claim, hosts of air. 

Birds’ plumes for birds’ wear. 

Punch will lend you his baton your robbers to leather; 

And such spoilers proclaim 
Cowards all, to their shame. 

Who, whate’er their plumes’ colour, show all the white featherl 


March 20, 1875. Page 129. 
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THE LITTLE BIRDS TO LESBIA. 

(a Round Robin from Songland to the Softer 5ex.) 

“A considerable demand for small birds, especially robins and wrens, has arisen within the last 
few months for the decoration of ladies’ hats, this being the latest requirement of fashion. Not only 
are the hirdcatchers of the Seven Dials and Whitechapel unusually busy, hut we have the authority 
of the proprietors of a large West-End establishment for saying that, great as is the supply, it does 
not at all equal the demand.”— Lancet, Nov. 13 

“The fashion now so prevalent of ornamenting ladies’ hats and bonnets with small birds, has 
given such an impetus to the activity of the hirdcatchers, both here and in France, as to cause 
well-grounded fears for the annihilation of our favourite little songsters .”—Daily News. 

Lesbia! Are Ladies’ hearts more cold 
Than when your prototype of old 
Wept over one dead sparrow? 

Has Fashion iced that snowy breast 
Where Cytherea’s doves might rest, 

Till sighs of Songland, sore distrest. 

Its feelings may not harrow? 

O Sex, whose softness lords of rhyme. 

From soft Catullus to our time. 

Invoke in songs and sonnets; 

Can you look on with smiling face 
While La Mode"?, myrmidons apace 
Exterminate our harmless race 

To trim your hats and bonnets? 

This crowning woe you well might spare: 

With Cockney’s shot and coster’s snare 
We long have had our trials; 

But is it meet that your commands. 

Through Fashion’s call, which none withstands. 

Should give us to the Herod-hands 
Of slaughtering Seven Dials? 

Ah! deign to picture, if you please. 

Your poor petitioners’ miseries. 

Which well may claim your pity! 

Tracked by an ever-thickening throng 
Of London louts, who’ll leave, ere long. 

Our woodland ways as void of song 
As is your smoky city. 

Conceive how feathered bosoms throb 
When roughs’ rude hands, intent to rob. 

In our loved haunts invade us! 

Yet not with them, dear Ladies, lie 
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The wrong, the shame, the cruelty,— 

For, did we plead, they might reply, 

“ ‘Twas gentle Lesbia bade us.” 

Think when you trim your hats and “things” 

With linnets’ breasts and finches’ wings. 

How many songs you stifie; 

Swallows that charmed with darting flight. 

And nightingales which gladdened night 
In myriads die to deck aright 
The moment’s modish trifie. 

The robin, e’en, who all may dare. 

Whom callous Cockney gunners spare. 

Must fall as Lesbia’s quarry. 

O shame, to think that gentle she 
Should such a ruthless butcher be! 

Could she her slaughtered thousands see. 

The Slayer might be sorry. 

But if compassion may not move 
That breast, supposed the home of love. 

When Fashion sways within it. 

Self-interest should surely wake 
And bid men spare, for Music’s sake. 

To banish from the bush and brake 
The blackbird and the linnet. 

Prudence to purblind Pity lends 
Her keener sight. The farmer’s friends 
Might claim the law’s protection. 

And Cruelty’s courageous foes 
Such wanton slaughtering oppose. 

With arguments as hot as those 
Poured forth on vivisection. 

Yet surely ‘twere a gentler grace 
Did Lesbia set her lovely face 
Against what Pity bleeds for! 

Consider, Lesbia, should you rove 
With Strephon in a songless grove! 

That mercy Punch is fain to move 

Love, the bird’s teacher, pleads for. 

November 27, 1875. Pages 218-219. 
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BIRDS AND BONNETS. 


One of those evils which work their own cure will, it is to be hoped, prove to be 
the present barbarous fashion of wearing little birds or portions of them as trimmings of 
bonnets. In “Fashions for December” Le Pallet announces that:— 

“The birds and wings are getting very common and are superseded in the bonnets made 
by fashionable modistes by long plumes and curled feathers. As many of these can be supplied from 
one victim, the small ornithological species must be very grateful for this new decree of Fashion.” 

By “getting common,” Le Pallet means that cockrobins, goldfinches, and tom¬ 
tits, have commenced appearing in the head-dresses adopted by the wives and daughters 
of small tradesmen, and by servant girls, whence again they will disappear in due time 
after they have been “superseded in the bonnets made by fashionable modistes” for the 
superior classes. Thus all orders of the sex will, in succession, figure as feather-headed, 
but, in succession, we trust, to return to less objectionable trimmings and humaner head- 
gear. 

In the meantime Punch grieves to learn that, so far from this being the case as 
yet, the Chairman of the Avon and Stour Farmers’ Club has lately brought under the no¬ 
tice of the Club a new cruelty springing from the same source—viz., the plucking out the 
wings and feathers of birds while still alive, the offenders in their defence averring that 
the feathers were more valuable when so plucked, as longer retaining their natural hue. 

Baroness Burdett-Coutts has been on the qui vive, as usual, in defence of her 
poor little feathered friends, and writes to the Secretary of the Club a letter which Punch 
is glad to reprint in extensa:— 

“Sir, “Heron Court, Dec. 19"'. 

“Please convey to the members of your excellent society the sense of pleasure it gave me to learn 
that there was an unanimous desire on their part to put down the cruelty which has been extensively 
practiced in this and other districts, in wantonly killing, and (as I leam from the Christchurch paper 
of the P' inst.) actually torturing small birds. That three men should be charged with plucking the 
wings and feathers of these most hannless of all God’s creatures while still alive seems incredible 
at this period of the nineteenth century; hut as it appears that these feathers are intended for the 
adornment of Ladies’ attire, it is time that the sense of Englishwomen should be quickened to the 
enonnity of the crime which they are virtually encouraging. I have already communicated with 
many of the leaders of fashion in this country on the subject, but, in a truly sympathetic letter I 
received from Madame Louise I am grieved to leam that, repugnant to womanly feeling as this kind 
of decoration should be, there is still an increasing demand for it. English Ladies will incur a seri¬ 
ous responsibility, and gain an unenviable reputation, unless they discard a practice attended with 
so much pain and cruelty as this is now shown to be.” 

“Burdett-Coutts.” 

January I, 1876. Page 283. 
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Illustrates poem “Robbin’ Cock Robin.” February 26, 1876. 


Elaborate initial letter (“R”) drawing by Linley Samboume. 
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ROBBIN’ COCK ROBIN. 


“Who killed Cock Robin?” 

“I,” said Dame Fashion 
(Who ne’er knew compassion), 

“I killed Cock Robin!” 

“Who’ll be his chief mourners?” 
English maid, English mother. 

Both one and the other, 

“We’ll be his chief mourners!” 

“Who saw him die?” 

“The Great Eye, in whose ken 

Fates of birds are, and men— 

I saw him die!” 

“Who will cry o’er his bier?” 
Children gentle and good. 

Fresh from Babes in the Wood, 

Will cry o’er his bier. 

“Who caught his blood?” 

“We,” said apers of Worth— 

Though English by birth!— 

“We caught his blood!” 

“What’s the prayer they will pray?” 
“English girls, England through. 
Small birds corpses eschew!” 

That’s the prayer they will pray. 

“Who made his bier?” 

“I,” said Madame La Mode; 

“In wing-trimmings bestowed, 

I made his bier!” 

“Who’ll to that say Amen?” 

All, save fools of a feather. 

In chorus together. 

Will to that say Amen! 

“Where’ll be his grave?” 

“In my hat,” says the Maid, 

“When off Missuses’ laid— 

There’ll be his grave!” 



February 26, 1876. Page 72. 
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WILD BIRDS AND “VERMIN.” 


The saying that “if the sky should fall larks would be caught,” can hardly have 
been considered by “A Lover of British Birds,” who thus addresses the Times:— 

“I write to protest through your omnipotent medium against the exhibition of larks as an 
article of food in poulerers’ shops. I don’t suppose any legislation will stop the wholesale destruc¬ 
tion of these national songsters, but I trust that the national sentiment, if there is any sentiment left 
in modern society, will be aroused and expressed against such a use of British singing birds.” 

Larks are happily so numerous that there is no fear of their being all eaten up 
by epicures. There is plenty of that sort of sentiment which objects to any of them being 
eaten merely because they are singing birds, left in modem society. It is sentiment such 
as that which, whilst denouncing scientific vivisection, silently allows eels to be skinned 
alive. If a lark pudding is really a good thing, “A Lover of British Birds” will perhaps, 
if not learn to love them as a pudding’s contents, at least, on second thought, reconsider 
what follows:— 

“I may remind those who would like to shame those vulgar eaters of Heaven’s messen¬ 
gers that the Emperor Heliogabalus was especially partial to the brains of singing birds, and I may 
suggest that they should restrict themselves also to the brains of larks, as it must be that portion of 
the bird they most require.” 

Herein surely “A Lover of British Birds” is unreasonably hard upon other lov¬ 
ers of British birds who love their lark purely as they love their partridge or pheasant. Is 
not the partridge a British Bird as well as the lark, and has not the pheasant at least been 
acclimatized? Have they not an equal claim to be loved with larks, as larks are loved by 
“A Lover of British Birds”? Plumage is surely a merit as much demanding an exemp¬ 
tion from being eaten as song. Some lover of birds, for the mere look of them, will next 
propose—in the season when Parliament is shooting—a Plea for the Pheasant, and the 
Partridge, against the Dealer in Game. 

There are other birds than larks, but unlike larks growing very scarce, against 
whose total destmction it is much to be wised that “any sentiment left in modern society” 
should, by all means,” be aroused and expressed.” Eagles, falcons, hawks, kite, buzzards, 
hen-harriers, have been almost all of them improved off the face of the earth by pot-hunt¬ 
ing landed poulterers. There is hardly a raven anywhere to be seen, and for a young one 
in a cage the other day a bird-fancier asked one of Mr. Punch ’s young men half a guinea. 
Of course birds of prey should be kept under; but what a shame to exterminate them! 
Their extirpation has despoiled the landscape of living ornaments. It has been a destruc¬ 
tion of things of beauty which ought to have been preserved to be joys for ever. Is not this 
a barbarity which every genuine Lover of British Birds must deplore, and denounce, and 
endeavour, if possible and not too late, to get repaired? 

November 18, 1876. Page 219. 
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BIRDS AND BRUTES. 


Blossoms on blackthorn bush are white; 

On whitethorn opening leaves are green. 
There’s dandelion blazing bright; 

There’s shiny lesser celandine. 

“For Goldfinch, Greenfinch, Mavis, Merle, 

And warblers all, thy snares are set. 

For scoundrels fresh from early purl, 

All’s bird, that comes within the net. 

And there in yonder land those three— 

Where nigh the bank cow-parsley grows 
‘Mid nettles—did you ever see 

Three more unlovely Cads than those? 

“Where’s the Police? Might be our cry, 

To collar thee and all thy crew. 

Too oft they’ve other fish to fry— 

Offenders even worse than you. 

Ill-favoured, unwashed, grimy knaves! 

What is it that the fellows do 

With nets and cages, traps and staves? 

And on a Sunday morning too! 

“But when they can, your little game 

They are the gamekeepers to end. 

For whom more fitting can we name 

Than Bobby, to be Dicky’s friend?” 

Bird-catchers they, their cruel trade 

Who reckless e’en in close-time ply. 

And the Act ‘gainst such caitiffs made 

In favour of poor birds, defy. 

1S77 April 21 Page 179 

An Act by hands unskilful frames. 

In phrase derisive styled “Tom-tit’s.” 

In which the Chaffinch ne’er is named. 

And which the Linnet too omits. 


And so their traps you wretches lay. 

And spread their toils from hindrance free. 
“We’re catchin’ Chaffinches,” they say; 

Or, “Only arter Linnets we.” 


“What songsters else are those, then, pray, 
Which you in several cages bear?” 

“Oh them, they’re call-birds, all o’ they; 

We ain’t cotch none o’ them birds there.” 


“Say is there green in Punch s eye. 

That with such chaff he should be ‘had’? 

Sirrah, thou liest shamefully: 

Thou dirty, graceless, vulgar Cad! 
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ROBINS IN THE WRONG PLACE. 


At a swell wedding in the Hunting Metropolis, we read of Eleven Bridesmaids 
in white Cashmere polonaises, trimmed with holly, mistletoe, and Robin Red-Breasts — 
dead Robin Red-Breasts!! 

Since the time that kindly bird covered the Babes in the Wood with leaves, 
even schoolboys’ blood-thirstiness and roughs’ recklessness have spared the Robin—the 
bright-eyed, fearless friend of man—the sweet little singer of winter. 

It was reserved for these Eleven dainty Bridesmaids—or rather, let us hope, for 
her who, without their cognisance or consent, planned their trimmings—to rise superior 
to the piety which spares the “little bird with bosom red.” 

May the spirits of the slain Robins not sit, like the slain Albatross on the con¬ 
science of the Ancient Mariner, on the souls of those Eleven Bridesmaids. But we should 
like to give a trimming of our own to the unwomanly woman who devised this cmel 
accompaniment of the holly and mistletoe, emblems of kindliness, good-will on earth, 
and innocent kisses. 


January 5, 1878. Page 306. 
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A ROYAL EAGLE AND A ROYAL SPORTSMAN. 


“For several days past an eagle of great size and beauty has been seen hovering around 
Windsor Great Park, and on Wednesday it was observed to settle itself on the Castle. Infomiation of 
this fact having been forwarded to Prince Christian, His Royal Highness, accompanied by several 
keepers, tried to shoot it, but failed. In order to capture it, a trap was laid, into which the bird 
subsequently entangled itself; but it tore itself away, leaving one of its toes in the mesh! IF’ — Times, 
Januarylst, 1878. 

Better day, better deed! We congratulate Prince Christian on his last sporting 
feat of the Old Year. Eagles are not so common at Windsor that Royal Sportsmen can be 
expected to spare them. And yet German Royal Sportsmen might be credited with kind¬ 
ness for Eagles, considering the figure the big birds, single or double, cut in the heraldry 
of German Royalties. But we presume that Eagles, to find favour in German Ebengebiir- 
tig eyes, must be double-headed, or at least, “displayed” after the spread-eagle fashion 
of blazon, more like kites on a game-keeper’s kennel-paling, than like kings of birds 
soaring in the boundless blue, or perched at gaze on sea-cliff or mountain crest. Any way, 
this Windsor waif-aquiline found no mercy from Prince Christian and his keepers—but 
first, a volley of cartridges, which luckily missed their mark, and then a trap, which only 
tore off one of the aquiline toes instead of catching the whole bird, “iix ungue aquilam,” 
Prince Christian may proudly inscribe under the captured claw, when he has it mounted 
as a trophy of his prowess. 

Seriously, if this is the sort of welcome that awaits the Royal bird at Royal 
hands, in the Royal Home Park, the wider berth Eagles give Windsor Park and Windsor 
Castle the better. We have our Bills for the protection of small birds, but we presume our 
big birds are considered large enough to look out for themselves. When Louis Napoleon 
flew his tame eagles at Boulogne, the sagacious bird settled down in the shambles instead 
of soaring to the Napoleon Column. At Windsor, the bird that seeks the British Queen’s 
British oaks may find that he is settling in the shambles too—shambles in which the 
blood will be his own, and the butcher a Christian Prince—we beg his pardon—a Prince 
Christian. 

If Eagles and Princes could but change places, like the Lion and the Man in 
Aisop’s sculptured group! Think of a full-fed, sleek Serenity of a small German coming 
down on a Royal Eagle’s home-demesne, and to his consternation finding that the guns 
fired as he might naturally fancy, by way of welcoming the Royal visitor had been shot¬ 
ted! Then, when, startled by this striking salute, he turned tail, fancy the Prince finding 
his leg in a trap, and extrication possible only at the cost of a big toe left behind him! 

What would the Prince think of the Eagle’s idea of a Royal Reception? 


January 12, 1878. Page S. 
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SPORT AND SLAUGHTER. 


What the Farmers say. —In course, Gentlemen will have their shooting. Still, 
it do seem a waste to use acres and acres of good grass for pheasant hatching. But that’s 
the Squire’s business. Farmers wouldn’t mind that, if he didn’t destroy all the owls and 
hawks, stoats and weasels. Now that the rats and mice have it all their own way, the 
whole country’s overrun with ‘em. Then there’s the mischief the ground-game plays with 
the green crops. 

What the Boys say. —I believe you, it is hard work a-watehing the preserves all 
day long, with no wittles to speak on, and ne’er a roof to keep the rain off! And they do 
say we ought to go to school. But I likes heatin’ better. That is jolly. 

What the Gamekeepers say. —It certainly don’t seem quite the thing to shoot 
down birds by the ton. It’s rather rough upon us, too, as have fed the poor things till 
they’re as tame as our own cocks and ‘ens. Sport ain’t what it used to be. If they go on at 
this rate with their bat-toos, the next thing will be to knock over the birds in cages! Then 
think o’ the poachers it makes, and the ‘ssize work they breeds. 

What the Beaters say. —Three shillings a day ain’t a penny too mueh for work¬ 
ing through the covers all day, tearin’ a chap’s clothes, and wearin’ out shoe-leather—no, 
not even when you gets your bread-and-cheese and beer into the bargain. And as for the 
helps as get nothing at all, why, how can the Board of Magistrates blame them for prig¬ 
ging? 

What a Parson, “with an Eye for Nature,” writes to the Times.— “What makes 
me write is a very strong feeling which I cannot help having on the score of the incon¬ 
ceivable amount of cruelty which it involves, through the countless thousands of iron 
traps set all over the country every night in the year for the mere preservation of the 
pheasants for the slaughter. No words can describe what I have myself seen. Numbers of 
traps are set on the tops of poles to catch our useful owls and harmless kestrels, there to 
be left hanging head downwards, by their broken legs, for hours or days.” 

What the Squire says. —I must admit, between ourselves, that it isn’t exactly the 
sort of sport that suits me. It wasn’t my father’s form, and my grandfather would have 
been shocked at it. It costs a great deal, and none of my people like it. I always blush 
when I send my subscription to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. But 
how can I help it? It’s the fashion, my guests expect it, one must do as other people do. 

What the Squire i Guest says. —It certainly saves trouble, you know; but, after 
a while, it grows a trifle monotonous. By-and-by, I suppose, we shall do our shooting by 
deputy. As it is, the Keepers do most of the work, except pulling the triggers. Much better 
leave it all to them, I should say. Never could enjoy an easy chair in the open air. 

What the English Gentleman all of the Modern Time Is it my fault, Mr. 

Punch? 

And what Mr. Punch sternly replies. —Yes it is. Sir! You can it put a stop to it if 
you like-why don’t you? 

February 16, 1878. Page 69. 
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“YOUR BIRD’S-NEST TO ITS RIGHT USE.” 

Dr. Macdonald addresses to the Daily News an eloquent plea for nesting birds:— 

“The time of year has arrived when woods, coppices, and hedgerows are searched for hirds’-nests 
by lynx-eyed urchins and professionals. Every likely tree, shrub, bush, and tuft of grass is closely 
examined, and when a nest is discovered it is at once pillaged of eggs or nestlings with a shout of 
triumph. Surely it is a pity that thousands of eggs should be taken away to be ‘blown,’ and put on a 
string like beads, rendering them practically valueless. Surely it is wicked to capture fledglings that 
soon die from want of proper food. Surely it is cruel to leave their disconsolate parents to mourn 
over the cold, deserted nest, since birds sorrow as keenly, as deeply, and as sincerely as any man, or 
woman, over lost children.” 

But if birds’-nest must be taken, let them, at least, be utilised. What if they were con¬ 
verted into head-dresses, as in our initial illustration, with the parent bird stuffed, in the 
attitude of brooding her eggs? We often see, nowadays, young Ladies’ heads of hair as 
rough as birds’-nests. Why not wear the hair smooth, and clap the birds’-nest on the top 
of it? 

April 24, 1880 Page 184. 
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Cartoon by Linley Sambourne comments on the Wild Birds Protection Act. 
October 9, 1880. 
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RARE BIRDS. 


Ornitholooical *‘Hop” given to celebrate the coming into 
Operation of the Wild BibdE Pbotbotion Act. Chaffinch 
“ not in it.” 

Cartoon by Linley Sambourne celebrates the Wild Birds Protection Act, though notes 
that chaffinch is not among the species listed as protected. March 12, 1881. 



SPORT-FROM THE PIGEON’S POINT OF VIEW. 

January 21, 1882. One of a series of anti-hunting cartoons published the same year. 
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TWO QUEENS OF BE»UTY.-APHRODITE-ALEXANDRA. 





Linley Sambourne cartoon illustrates poem “Two Queens of Beauty,” which cele¬ 
brates the announcement by Alexandra, Princess of Wales, that she would not attend 
any function that included pigeon-shooting. February 3, 1883. 
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TWO QUEENS OF BEAUTY 

Venus loquitur . — 

As Queen to Queen—of Beauty, I am come, 

Heart-Sovereign of your northern island home. 

Lapped, like my Paphos, by the whitening foam. 

Thanks-bearer to that gentle royal heart. 

Which knows right well that Beauty’s better part 
Is still to deal the balm, not wing the dart. 

Thanks-bearer! ‘Tis an office gladly borne 
By her who ruled in the earth’s radiant mom. 

Which she who mleth now need scarcely scorn. 

Lady, you’ve bettered Lesbia. All her crying 
Could not again set one dead sparrow flying. 

Your word shall save a myriad birds from dying. 

The “Tournaments of Doves” have shamed your isle. 

And isle-bom Venus thanks you without guile. 

Who will not crown such lists with your bright smile. 

Let them their Queen of Beauty rather seek 

Mid such hard dames as sat, with unblanched cheek. 

What time Rome’s lists with guiltless blood would reek. 

My favourite birds in red-flecked heaps they lay, — 

Your English chivalry! Brave quarry, they.— 

Butchered to make a British holiday.” 

Not in yowr sight! The grave rebuke is just. 

Let Sport—and lucre—sway them, if they must. 

To wanton slaughter. Yet not long, I tmst. 

February 3, 1883. Page 50. 
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TRIUMPH OF SIR PIGEON! 

J.tm r Scnri 0? mt TorwiAmirr o» I>ot» ni tot wtinrci oy H.B.H, tw» Pectci m o* Wali«. 


Linley Sambourne cartoon celebrates the announcement by Alexandra, Princess of 
Wales, that she would not attend any function that included pigeon-shooting and the 
passage of a bill in the House of Commons to end the sport. (It would be voted down in 
the House of Lords.) March 17, 1883. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT 
EXTRACTED FROM THE DIARY OF TOBY, M.P. 


Wednesday Afternoon. — Quite a lively debate on Mr. Anderson’s Bill to put down 
Pigeon-shooting. At one time seemed to touch the domain of tragedy. Mr. Forster, 
supporting Bill, said “he’d never shot a fellow-creature but once.” Thrill of horror ran 
through the Flouse at expected disclosures. Pamellites pricked up their ears. Joseph Gil- 
Lis, momentarily awaking from depression, cried “Hear! hear!” 

“Always thought there was some great mystery about Forster.” Joseph remarked to 
Captain O’Shea, the confidential adviser and Father Confessor of the party. “Why does 
he never brush his hair? Can you tell me that. O’Shay? Is it remorse, or a vow of pen¬ 
ance?” 

“—Never shot a fellow-creature but once,” Mr. Forster continued, “and that was a 
cat.” 

Irish Members disappointed, and House generally relieved. But Forster mustn’t reck¬ 
lessly and without notice make jokes of this kind. House not used to it. 

Pleasant to see Sir Herbert Maxwell ask Mr. Anderson to consider the question from 
the point of view of the Pigeon. “Suppose you were a Blue Rock, now,” says the Hon. 
Baronet, regarding Mr. Anderson with head suggestively on one side. Ordinary imagina¬ 
tion could not fly so high. Member for Glasgow too massive for the part. 

Sir Walter Barttelot monstrous mysterious, and more than ever emphatic. 

“If you pass Bills like these,” says he, “Country Gentlemen will be driven to live in 
London; and a more mischievous thing I cannot imagine.” 

“I wants to make yer flesh creep,” said the Fat Boy to the Deaf Lady who lived at 
Dingley Dell. Might have added, had he known the House of Commons, “Go and hear 
Sir Walter Barttelot.” Nobody knows exactly what would happen if Country Gen¬ 
tlemen driven to live in London. But Sir Walter, who knows, says, in most mysterious 
flesh-creepiest way, it would be most mischievous. House trembles, and secretly resolves 
to withstand incursion. 

Business done.—A to 1 (in Division Lobby) against Pigeon-shooting taken and wanted. 

March 17, 1883. Pages 124-125. 
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PIGEON-ENGLISH. 

(By a Proletariat Supporter of British Sport) 


Anderson? Oh, jigger 
That pertikler Scot! 

Never touched a trigger, 

Never fired a shot. 

Give ‘im cane and gingham. 

Let ‘im stick to twirling ‘em. 
Leaving hus to wing ‘em,— 

Stray Blue-Rocks from ‘Urlingham. 
Lor! it has bin fun. 

Real jam and good. 

Potterin’ with a gun 

Round some neighbourhood 
Where the Swells is at it; 

Potting each stray bird. 

Stop our game? Oh, drat it! 

Too right down absurd! 

Cruel ? All bow-wow! 

Birds must die; death’s cruel. 

Wot’s it matter how 

They receives their gruel? 

Tell yer this soft rot 

Wich hus Sportsman chivvies. 
Sends the race to pot. 

Makes us all old Mivvies. 

Sport’s old England’s crown. 

Bless yer, the old bunting 
Soon would be pulled down 
If it weren’t for ‘unting! 

Wot gives Britons muscle 
To chuck down all barriers? 


Wy a bit o’ bustle. 

With the Margit ‘Arriers ! 

Would old Nap ‘ave seen 
Sech bold British front. 

If it ‘adn’t been 

For the Eppin’ ‘unt? 

Sawnies ain’t no good. 

Raisin’ their Scotch blether 
At a bit o’ blood. 

Or a broken feather. 

Bah! they’d make us mugs. 

Snivellers pale and pappy; 

Then the old ‘umbugs 
Doubtless would be ‘appy. 

‘Ang the Rad rampagers. 

I’m for ‘igh hauthority: 

I am with the Majors, 

Found in the minority. 

I am with the Swells; 

No, not little Random! 

Pooty tale he tells, 

Wot’s called madcap tandem. 

Sneers at ‘Arries. Yus! 

But there ain’t no blinking 
That the Nobs and hus 
Are one way o’ thinking. 

Wive ler Sport! I say. 

Take my tip. Lord Randy, 

England’s ‘ad ‘er day. 

If she follers Sandy. 

March 17, 1883. Page 132. 
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A CRUEL FASHION. 


How is it that Fashion and Cruelty so often go hand in hand? We are not speaking of 
the Cruelty with which fashionable women treat themselves by screwing up their waists 
and displacing many of their internal organs, but of the luarmer in which they wear birds 
and the plumage of birds, and thus cause wholesale slaughter of the fairest denizens of 
the air. The latest horror in this way, according to & fashion article in a recent number of 
the Daily Telegraph, is “white doves’ wings,” of which the writer says, “Fashion has pro¬ 
duced nothing so chaste [Faugh!] for some tiiue”: and considerately adds, that it would 
be better taste only to wear two or three, as “half-a-dozen is the average nuiuber now 
chosen!” We speak of the “gentle sex” when we mean the fairer portion of humanity, but 
Ladies will not deserve the epithet if they cling to these cruel fashions, and despoil the 
pretty doves for their adornment. 

June 30, 1883. Page 306. 
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THE BIRDS IN CONCLAVE. 


The Grouse loquitur. 

“The reports from the Moors are eneouraging.” Trash! 

I eould write a report that would settle their hash; 

I eould tell them of over-destruetion, disease, 

Of a bad hatching season, and then, if you please. 

All the Cockneys would think that the sport was too dear. 
And would leave us in peace, say till this time next year. 


The Partridge. 

You are right, my dear Grouse ; but, my friend, don’t you see. 

If they spared you, it would be far harder on me; 

‘Tis in vain I am “wild” when the season begins. 

What with villainous “chokebores” the murderer wins; 

And although with the Frenchmen* like rabbits I run. 

One must sometimes get up to that terrible gun! 

The Pigeon. 

Came a quavering voice from a little Blue-rock: 

“The approach of the season may give you a shock; 

But your grief, like my own, would be far more profound. 

If they potted you very near all the year round! 

“Oh, shut up!” cried the Grouse and the Partridge. “Ibw will 
Find protection henceforth in the Anderson Bill!” 

*Not the countrymen of valorous M. Lessees, but the French 
partridges, which do run. 

August 11, 1883. Page 61. 
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PHEASANT BUTCHERS. 


[In six days 8,312 head of game were killed with six guns on the English estate of the 
Maharajah Dhuleep Singh.] 

In days of old the Squire went out 
Upon his land with dog and gun, 

Cheered Ponto with a kindly shout. 

Saw pheasants rise and rabbits run; 

Flushed the brown partridge from the beet. 

Or haply shot the timid hare; 

And wot ye well such sport was sweet. 

When golden Autumn days were fair. 

But now the MilUonnaire will stand. 

Or sit a-near the covert side. 

With guns men wait on either hand. 

He need not take a single stride; 

But dawdles through the livelong day. 

And pots the birds that scarce can fly. 

And as he idly sits to slay. 

In thousands round him they will lie. 

And this is sport? Ah no! it shames 
The ancient spirit of our race; 

No place this wholesale slaughter claims, 

‘Mid field-sports like the nobler chase. 

Go take those strange four-barrelled guns,* 

Or other plutocratic freak. 

Like butchers, oh, degenerate sons 
Of England, to where shambles reek! 


* The latest invention of an enterprising gunmaker, an abominable and most unsports¬ 
manlike weapon. If this sort of thing is to go on, we shall see men take a mitrailleuse out 
shooting! 

November 17, 1883. Page 230. 
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SWAINS AND SPARROWS. 


“The Farmers’ Club of Wirral has just indulged in a caprice which deserves the early notice not 
only of all lovers of birds, but of every person confessing to any feelings of humanity. It is reported 
to have issued a notice, intended to be posted throughout the district which has the honour to be 
within its jurisdiction, offering a farthing each, or, rather, threepence a dozen, for sparrows and 
sparrows’ eggs presented before the end of next September.” 

Talk there is as touching Egypt—there may be a trifle more. 

In the land of Egypt wonders, ye may know, were worked of yore. 

Wot ye of the plagues of Egypt?—Well, a word, then, to the wise. 

Mind you on the land ye live in lest you bring a plague of flies! 

Swarms of noxious winged things, and insects into them that turn, 

Which the small birds feed their chicks on—as ye’ve got e’en yet to learn. 

Therefore you the boys encourage useful sparrows to destroy 
Donkeys, for your own undoing so those urchins you employ! 

Now, too, in the time of breeding, clowns combined in “sparrow-clubs;” 

When the little birds are busiest, working off the worms and gmbs. 

Friends to you, and benefactors, if you must exterminate. 

Would you not be rather wiser if till harvest-time you’d wait? 

Know that, whilst the crop is growing, sparrows can’t consume your wheat. 

Have but little else than larvce and the like meanwhile to eat. 

Tarry until the grain has ripened and the corn in ear is brown. 

So long ere you bid young bumpkins snare and stone and shoot them down. 

June 7, 1884. Page 266. 
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Robbing the Robins. — ^An Anti-Plumage League is about to be formed in protest 
against the prevailing fashion of wearing birds and birds feathers as ornaments. This 
fashion seems now to be earried to an absurdly wanton excess. Hosts of small singing 
birds sometimes adorn a single article of feminine apparel. We hear of a hundred canaries 
on one dress, great garlands of robins’ wings on another. Punch hopes the anti-Plumage 
League, started by ladies, may succeed in checking a practice not creditable to their sex, 
and that the motto of the ungently garlanded dame and her imitators may henceforth be, 
“Never again with you, Robin!” 

January 2, 1886. Page 11 



Cartoon by Linley Sambourne comments on the establishment of anti-plumage league. 
January 9, 1886. 
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A Plea for the Birds. 


(To the Ladies 



Illustration by Linley Sambourne 


Lo! the sea-gulls slowly whirling 
Over all the silver sea, 

Where the white-toothed waves are 
curling, 

And the winds are blowing free. 
There’s a sound of wild commotion. 
And the surge is stained with red; 
Blood incarnadines the ocean. 

Sweeping round old Flamborough 
Head. 

For the butchers come unheeding 
All the torture as they slay. 


of England.) 

Helpless birds left slowly bleeding, 

Wfien the wings are reft away. 

There the parent bird is dying. 

With the crimson on her breast, 

Wfiile her little ones are lying 
Left to starve in yonder nest. 

Wfiat dooms all these birds to perish. 
What sends forth these men to kill. 

Who can have the hearts that cherish 
Such designs of doing ill? 

Sad the answer: English ladies 
Send those men, to gain each day 
What for matron and for maid is 
All the Fashion, so folks say. 

Feathers deck the hat and bonnet. 

Though the plumage seemeth fair. 
Punch, whene’er he looks upon it. 

Sees that slaughter in the air. 

Many a fashion gives employment 
Unto thousands needing bread. 

This, to add to your enjoyment. 

Means the dying and the dead. 

Wear the hat, then, sans the feather, 
English women, kind and true; 

Birds enjoy the summer weather 
And the sea as much as you. 

There’s the riband, silk, or jewel. 
Fashion’s whims are oft absurd; 

This is execrably cruel: 

Leave his feathers to the bird’! 

September 17, 1887. Page 125. 
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A PLEA FOR POOR “GOLDIE.” 


[It is said that, chiefly in consequence of the female fashion for feather-trimming, our Gold finch¬ 
es are nearly exterminated.] 

When lovely Woman stoops to folly, 

And wears bird-feathers on her head, 

The consequence is melancholy. 

Our “Goldies” nearly all are dead! 

Fie! How can female bosoms harbour 
Such cruelty, at such a cost? 

Poll Swedlepipe, the gentle barber. 

Might well return, a mournful ghost. 

And haunt reproachfully each daughter 
Degenerate of Mother Eve. 

Consent to such a ruthless slaughter? 

Punch finds it hard, dears, to believe. 

Have you not heard their mellow whistles? 

Descried their darting red and gold? 

Beheld them stripping seeding thistles. 

With eyes so innocently bold. 

And tails so brisk and beaks so nimble? 

Ah, surely any human she. 

With heart less hard than her own thimble. 

Will sigh out, “Let poor ‘Goldie’ be!” 

April 17. 1888. Page 15S 
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RAR^AVES. 


(Poetry by Popjoy.) 

When I was a youngster, the finest of fun 

Was to roam fields and meadows and lanes with my gun, 

Knocking over cock-robins and potting tomtits. 

Blowing thrushes and blackbirds and linnets to bits. 

But at birds somewhat bigger I now have a slap. 

Pigeon-shooting at blue-rocks let loose from a trap; 

‘Tis a pastime wherein a resource may be found. 

Sport in season at any time, all the year round. 

Birds of passage, rare strangers that visit our shore. 

Wheresoever I find them I pop at and floor. 

Hang the Wild Birds Protection Act—that I defy ! 

At as many as come in my way I’ve a shy. 

Golden Oriole, Ring Ouzel, and Hoopoe lo bag 
Are exploits and achievements I boast of and brag. 

If a Short-toed Lark ever should light on his way 
Close enough, dead he drops, to my choke-bore a prey. 

O St. James, at that Cormorant, come to thy Park, 

Had I only a chance, ‘twould have been a rare lark. 

So to speak without making a bit of a bull. 

With sure aim, on the perch to have taken a pull! 

And the grand Golden Eagle in Kent lately seen. 

What a triumph to pepper—for sharpshooter keen. 

Famous feat, from the clouds, crack, with rifle to bring 

Down the souring, scarce visitant, splendid Bird-King! 

June 9, 1888. Page 265. 
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BIRDS AND BONNETS. 

Mr. H. S. Marks, R.A., on the subject of birds is bound to be interesting. Says the great 
Bird-painter:— 

“I always say that people like birds for three reasons:—To shoot—To eat—To wear.” 

Quite so. Mr. Marks doubtless thinks, and Mr. Punch agrees with him, that birds were 
not intended only to be shot, eaten, or even worn. Indeed, the latter custom rouses Mr. 
Mark’s indignation, as it often has Mr Punch s. Says the former:— 

“There is nothing makes me so furious as this miserable fashion of birds in bonnets.” 

Hear! Hear! But Mr. Marks adds : 

“Next to a Woman, a Bird is the loveliest thing in creation.” 

Humph! Perhaps lovely Woman might ingenuously retort, that that is just the reason 
why she likes to wear them next to her\ A woman, who is capable of killing birds to 
enhance her beauty, is quite capable of turning Mr. Marks’ words against him. But the 
outspoken R.A. is right. Birds in bonnets (like dirt), are just “matter in the wrong place.” 
Perhaps, if people knew more about birds, as much as Mr. Marks does, for instance, they 
would not be so eager to decorate themselves a la Chocktaw, with their stolen plumes 
and wantonly slain bodies. Mr. Punch is quite ready to join the good painter in a crusade 
against the beautiful (but barberous) bird-slaughterers:— 

Hang me. Ladies fair, if tell I can 
Why you’d slay the blameless pelican. 

Or—to utilise slang lingo— 

“Spifflicate” the poor flamingo. 

Give the “adjutanf ’ his gruel. 

And, with faces blandly cruel. 

Cause the stork, the crane, the gannet. 

To skedaddle from our planet. 

Like the dodo, prematurely. 

Just to deck your bonnets ! Surely 
In pursuit of Fashion-culture 

To kill out the useful vulture. 

Or exterminate the eagle 

Bird (excuse the rhyme) so regal 

Rob, as it is feared your manner is. 

Of its snowy plumes our swanneries; 

Needlessly “wipe out” macaws. 

And, without sufficient cause. 

Lessen, as by annual inches. 

Our supplies of tits and finches. 

Surely all this ruthless slaughter 
Means disgrace to each Eve’s daughter; 
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All these birds are found you know 
In friend Marks’s great “Bird Show.” 

These and more in great variety 
See at the Fine Art Society, 

One, four, eight. New Bond Street, W. 

Ladies, Mr. Punch will trouble you 
To attend this fine display. 

Which you ‘11 owe to Marks, R.A. 

Oddities in Ornithology 

There you’ll see. Then make apology 

To your Mentor, Mr. R, 

And all join the S. P. B.! 

The S. P. B., or Society for the Protection of Birds, Mr. Punch may inform 
repentant bird-slaughterers, was formed at the beginning of the present year to 
“discourage the enormous sacrifice of bird-life at present exacted by the milli¬ 
ners,” and, of course, acquiesced in by the matrons and maidens the milliners 
cater for. “The sole obligation of members is that they shall retrain from wearing 
the feathers of any bird that is not killed for purposes of food, the ostrich only 
excepted.” Not a very severe self-denying ordinance that. Ladies? “It is hoped” 
(says the Hon. Sec.), “that many women will feel induced to join the Society (to 
which there is no subscription), and so make a protest against the present whole¬ 
sale destruction of wild and singing birds.” 

Mr. Punch heartily echoes this wish. So, he is sure, does Mr. Marks. The Hon. Sec. 
says she shall be happy to receive the names of intending members; and she signs herself, 
Emily Williamson, The Croft, Didsbury, near Manchester, Verb, sat. Ladies! 

October 26, 1889. Page 197. 
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A SONG OF SLAUGHTER. 

(Disrespectfully dedicated by Mr. Punch to the Songbird Slayers.) 

“Blackbirds are a very popular decoration just now. They are placed singly on the bonnets and 
collectively on the hats, being in some instances poised as if for immediate fly, and in others, 
perched in all manner of attitudes. No other bird is as well liked as the blackbirds, for none can give 
the same air of smartness to a hat or bonnet .”—Fashion Review. 

Air—“A Song of Sixpence.” 

Sing a song of slaughter 
Worthy a wild cat! 

Four—and—twenty blackbirds 
Perched on a hat! 

When the Summer opened 
Blackbirds began to sing, 

But by gentlewoman’s wish 
They were shot a-wing. 

The Milliner in her counting-house 
Counting out her money! 

The swell dame in her drawing-room, 

Looking sweet as honey! 

Punch walked in his garden. 

At the Autumn’s close. 

In sick despair that women fair 
Should be the bird’s worst foes! 

November 9, 1889. Page 225. 
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BULLYING POOR “BULLY.” 

Says the Blackbird to the Bullfinch, “It is April; let us up! 

We will breakfast on the plum-germs, on the pear-buds we will sup.” 

Says the Bullfinch to the Blackbird, “We’ll devour them every bit. 

And quite ruin the fruit-growers, with some aid from the Tom-tit.” 

Then these garden Machiavellis set to work and did not stop 
Till the promise of September prematurely plumped each crop. 

Ah! the early frost is ruthless, and the caterpillar’s cmel. 

But, to spifflicate the plum or give the gooseberry its gruel. 

To confusticate the apple, or to scrumplicate the pear, 

Discombobulate the cherry, make the grower tear his hair. 

And in general play old gooseberry with the orchard and the garden. 

Till the Autumn crop won’t fetch the grumpy farmer “a brass farden,” 

There is nothing half so ogreish as the Bullfinch and his chums. 

Those imps of devastation—as regards our pears and plums. 

Poor “Bully,” sung by Cowper in his pretty plaintive verse. 

It is thus thine ancient character they let us hope) asperse. 

“The gardener’s chief enemy,” so angry scribes declare. 

And the cause why ribstone pippins and prime biggaroons are rare. 

Little birds, my pretty “Bully,” should all diet upon worms. 

And grub on grubs, contented, not on fruit-buds and young germs 
Vain your pretty coat, my “Bully,” beady eyes, and pleasant pipe. 

If you will not give our fiuit-crops half a chance of getting ripe. 

Let us hope that they traduce you, all this angry scribbling host 
Of horticultural zealots who abuse you in the Post. 

The Reverend F. O. Morris takes the field in your defence. 

But they swear, though picturesquish, he’s devoid of common-sense. 

Punch inclineth to the Parson, and he doesn’t quite believe 
All the statements of the growers and the gardeners who grieve 
Over “Bully’s” depredations, for he knows that, as a rule. 

The birds’ foe is a fashionable fribble, or a fool. 

From the damsels who despoil them for their bonnets or their cloaks. 

To the farmer who exterminates the dickies, and then croaks 
O’er the spread of caterpillars and such-like devouring vermin. 

They are selfish and shortsighfed. So he’ll not in haste determine 
The case against poor “Bully,” or the Blackbird, or Tom-tit. 

Though they put it very strongly. Punch would warn them—Wait a bit! 

April 26, 1890. Page 202. 
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FANCY PORTRAIT. 

{After reading the Correspondence on Fruit and Birds in the 
” Morning Post.”) 



THE BRIGAND BULLFINCH. 


Drawing by Linley Sambourne illustrates poem “Bullying Poor ‘Bully’.” 
April 26, 1890. 
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A BIRD OF PREY. 


The Laureate, seeking Love’s last law, 
Finds “Nature red in tooth and claw 
With ravin”; fierce and ruthless. 

But Woman? Bard who so should sing 
Of her, the sweet soft-bosomed thing. 
Would be tabooed as truthless. 

Yet what is this she-creature, plumed 
And poised in air? Iris-illumed, 

She gleams, in borrowed glory, 

A portent of modernity. 

Out-marvelling strangest phantasy 
That chequered classic story. 

Fair-locked and winged. So Hesiod drew 
The legendary Harpy crew. 

The “Spoilers” of old fable; 

Maidens, yet monsters, woman-faced. 
With iron hearts that had disgraced 
The slaughterer of Abel. 

Chimera dire! The Sirens three, 

Ulysses shunned were such as she. 
Though robed in simpler raiment. 

Is there no modem Nemesis 
To deal out to such ghouls as this 
Just destiny’s repayment? 

O modish Moloch of the air! 

The eagle swooping from his lair 
On bird-world’s lesser creatures. 

Is spoiler less intent to slay 
Than this unsparing Bird of Prey, 

With Woman’s fonu and features. 

Woman? We know her slavish thrall 
To the strange sway despotical 
Of that strong figment. Fashion; 

But is there nought in this to move 
The being born for grace and love 
To shamed rebellious passion?! 


‘Tis a she-shape by Mode arrayed! 

The dove that coos in verdant shade. 

The lark that shrills in ether. 

The humming-bird with jewelled 
wings,— 

Ten thousand tiny songful things 
Have lent her plume and feather. 

They die in hordes that she may fly, 

A glittering horror, through the sky. 

Their voices, hushed in anguish. 

Find no soft echoes in her ears. 

Or the vile trade in pangs and fears 
Her whims support would languish. 

What cares she that those wings were 
torn 

From shuddering things, of plumage 
shorn 

To make her plumes imposing? 

That when-for /ier-bird-mothers die. 
Their broods in long-drawn agony 
Their eyes—for her-are closing? 

What cares she that the woods, bereft! 

Of feathered denizens, are left 
To swarming insect scourges? 

On Woman’s heart, when once made 
hard 

By Fashion, Pity’s gentlest bard 
Love’s plea all vainly urges. 

A Harpy, she, a Bird of Prey, 

Who on her slaughtering skyey way. 

Beak-striketh and claw-clutcheth. 

But Ladies who own not her sway. 

Will you not lift white hands to stay 
The shameless slaughter which to-day 

Your sex’s honour toucheth? 

May 14, 1892. Page 230. 
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[Despite the laudable endeavours of “The Society for the Protection of Birds,” the harpy Fashion 
appears still, and even increasingly, to make endless holocausts of small fowl for the furnishing 
forth of “feather trimmings” for the fair sex. We are told that to obtain the delicate and beauti¬ 
ful spiral plume called the “Osprey,” the old birds “are killed off in scores, while employed in 
feeding their young, who are left to starve to death in their nests by hundreds. Their dying cries 
are described as “heart-rending.” But they evidently do not rend the hearts of our fashionable 
ladies, or induce them to rend their much-heplumed garments. Thirty thousand black partridges 
have been killed in certain Indian provinces in few days’ time to supply the European demand for 
their skins. One dealer in London is said to have received, as a single consignment, 32,000 dead 
humming-birds, 80,000 aquatic birds, and 800,000 pain of wings. We are told too that often after 
the birds are shot down, the wings are wrenched off during life, and the mangled bird is left to die 
slowly of wounds, thirst, and starvation.”] 

Drawing by Linley Sambourne illustrates poem “A Bird of Prey.” May 14, 1892. 
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PLEA FOR THE LARK. 


“Hark, hark! the lark at Heaven’s gate sings,” 

But will it sing there long? 

To market Man in thousands brings. 

These tiny sons of song. 

Now gourmets eat the morsels sweet; 

They’re strong upon a string. 

With plumpy crops, at poulterers’ shops. 

No more to soar and sing. 

A shameful sin! Will none begin 
To ope the Public eyes? 

Let everything that pretty is 
Against this outrage rise! 

Arise! Arise! 

My Public sweet, arise! 

The kestrel and the sparrow-hawk. 

The pole-cat and the shrike. 

Pursue the bird. But how absurd. 

That Man should do the like! 

O, Shakspeare’s shade; O, Shelley’s sprite. 

Arise and scourge base cits, 

Who’d rob our sky of minstrelsy. 

To fill their pies and spits! 

Kind Punch forswears the pretty dears. 

On toast and eke in pies. 

Let everything that gentle is 
Against this horror rise. 

Arise! Arise! 

My Public sweet, arise! 

January 18, 1896. Page 27. 
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PUNCH’S PLEA FOR THE WHITE-PLUMED HERONS. 

(An Appeal to all English Ladies with Pitiful Hearts.) 

“Butchered to make a Roman holiday,” 

That roused bard anger in indignant metre 

Butchered to make a lady’s bonnet gay! — 

Sounds that much sweeter? 

Little white heron, with the shoulder plume 
Which stirs the milliner’s remorseless passion. 

You guess not how your finery seals your doom 
At beck of Fashion. 

The little egret’s nuptial plumes are sought 
Above all other feathers by Eve’s daughter. 

And hence the heronry with woo is fraught, 

A scene of slaughter. 

Poor, pretty, bridal-plumed, nest-loyal birds. 

At breeding-time alone you grow gregarious. 

The hunter comes, and scenes too sad for words 
Grieve e’en the hilarious. 

The mothers hovering near their helpless brood. 

Are shot in hundreds; ‘tis such easy killing! 

The plumelets are plucked out, since they are good 
For many a shilling. 

The young birds starve, whilst, festering in white heaps. 

Their displumed parents lie in scores about them. 

When men say at the thought their chill blood creeps. 

Will ladies doubt them? 

Male thralls of Mammon do the murderous deed. 

But if the slaves of Mode could feel compassion. 

Young herons need not starve, nor old ones bleed. 

To—follow Fashion ! 

The heronries are fast destroyed, ‘tis said. 

The pretty egrets fast exterminated. 

It seems a pity! Betwixt Mode and Trade 
Are the birds fated? 

Nay, lovely woman, prithee just say “Nay” 

In mere humanity and love of beauty! 

Punch loves the sex, and to his pets would pray, 

“Dears—do your duty!” 

February 29, 1896. Page 99. 
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THE BIRDS OF PARADISE. 


[“The wholesale slaughter of birds for fashionable purposes still continues. The last two consign¬ 
ments included 8,000 birds of Paradise.” Daily News] 


Spare us, ladies! ‘tis for you 
That the fowlers snare us, 

That they ruthlessly pursue 
With their guns and scare us. 

‘Tis for you that we do fly 
Screaming, wounded, through the sky, 
‘Tis for you we drop and die— 

Spare us, ladies, spare us! 

Ladies, hear our widowed wail! 

Be a little kinder! 

Look upon the bloody trail 
Fashion leaves behind her. 

Took upon this slaughtered heap. 
Where our hapless brother sleep. 

Look, oh ladies, look and weep. 

As ye linger near them; 

And these fledglings, hear them cry 
When their parents come not nigh. 
Calling in their agony 
Those that cannot hear them. 

Birds of Paradise, forsooth! 

Shame, ye mortals, shame! 

Give us, an ye love the truth. 

Give another name. 


Spare your irony; the jest 
Doth not fit you well; 

Look upon this bleeding breast. 

Look on this deserted nest 
And call us, as befits best. 

Call us birds of Flell. 

Nay, but, Indies, can it be. 

You, so fair and pretty. 

Are the tyrants whose decree 
Means our endless misery? 

That your eyes, so fair to see, 

Flold no drop of pity? 

Nay, we will not wrong you so: 

Think upon our sorrow. 

And ye surely will forego 
These poor plumes ye borrow 
One brief, passing vain delight 
Ye will sacrifice. 

Once again in sunshine brighf 
Let us take our gladsome flight. 

For with you it lies. 

Free from fear and free from pain 
Let us live and love again. 

And our title still retain— 

Birds of Paradise. 

July 19, 1899. Page 36. 
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THE “EXTINCTION" OF SPECIES; 

OB, THE fASIIlOX l-LATK LAIIV WITHOUT HEBCY ASH THE EOKKT8. 


Full page Linley Sambourne cartoon criticizes the plume trade. September 6, 1899. 
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MURDEROUS MILLINERY. 


A Possible Development. 

A Correspondent of the Times stated, in a letter published on the 6th instant, that one 
person in the neighbourhood of Scarborough has contracted to supply ten thousand sea¬ 
birds to a milliner in London. The slaughter of the birds has been going on for months 
past. In connection with this abominable arrangement, which throws such a lurid light on 
the tender and delicate sympathy of fashionable women, it may be interesting to give the 
following paragraphs from “Society Gossip” in the Daily Female of the first Monday in 
June, 1907:— 

Church parade yesterday was a most cheery function. Everybody who is anybody 
was there. Among the smartest of the fleur de chic I noticed Mr. Jones, of South Africa, 
wearing a silk hat, a frock coat, patent-leather boots, and diamond sleeve-links. But the 
women’s dresses were, of course, more attractive, and some of the creations in chapeaux 
were perfectly too delightful. 

It is very interesting to observe how the taste for animal trimmings has spread beyond 
the mere dead birds of a few years ago. A gull, or other bird, not cut up, is really quite 
demode, and only seen at Brixton or Balham. The trimmings of the viande saignante style 
are now quite the rage. 

Amongst the smartest women yesterday I noticed Lady Beatrice Boucher in a deli¬ 
cious sang-de-bouf straw hat, with an exquisite arrangement of cdtelettes-de-mouton 
all round the crown; the Hon. Mrs. Cholmondeley Slawter in a really sweet toque, 
trimmed with slices of canard sauvage', Miss Ann Gwyn, the pretty debutante, in a white 
hat trimmed with tulle, amidst which, in the front, a large mass of filet-de-boeuf gave a 
note of rich colour; Mrs. Percy Gore in a black hat of a very elegant and original shape, 
with a perfectly lovely arrangement of rognons-au-naturel under one side of the turned- 
up brim; Miss Montgomery-Coffyn in a scarlet toque with a most graceful trimming of 
saucissons-de-Lyon; and Mrs. Paul Baiser in a quite too delicious wide-brimmed hat of 
couleur-de-chair straw, the high crown wreathed most charmingly with tripe-d-la-mode- 
de-Caen. 


February 12, 1902. Page 115. 
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GO, LOVELY BIRD. 


[“The ‘bullfinch hat’ is in evidence ... and a leading ladies’ newspaper tells its readers that this is 
to be a bird season.” —Daily Paper.] 

Go, lovely bird, 

Speed from my lady warily. 

For she hath heard 

That finches dainty decking be. 

And her sweet charms mean death to thee! 

Cares she that’s young. 

And seeks to have her graces spied. 

That thou hast sung 

In woodlands where the violets hide? 

She loves thee better stuffed and dyed! 

For at the sight 

Of ruffled breast and stiffened limb 
Her eyes grow bright. 

A wreath of death will bravely trim 
The circlet of my lady’s brim! 

So fly! for she 

Would claim in service all things rare. 

Including thee. 

And thy short life she will not spare 
When Fashion says that thou art fair. 


October 28, 1903. Page 302. 
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TO THE QUEEN. 

Madam, It is announced that the Hurlingham Club have decided to abandon pi¬ 
geon-shooting as an item in the programme of their sports. While it is the duty of those 
who are the subjects of King Edward at all times to lay before your feet the expression 
of their homage and affection, it is their privilege at this moment to approach you with 
a feeling in which gratitude and devotion bear even more than their ordinary share. The 
shooting of trapped pigeons is a hateful and a cowardly form of amusement, but it has 
been disguised under the name of sport, and men and women who would otherwise have 
turned from it in horror have allowed themselves to be deceived by the pretence, and 
have sanctioned it by their presence. Your woman’s heart was moved by the tortures so 
wantonly inflicted on these bright and beautiful birds, the gentlest and most innocent of 
God’s feathered creatures, and you made known your disapproval. It is for this that we 
thank you both in the name of humanity, which was outraged, and of sport, which was 
turned to base uses. Men and women of fashion are strange beings. They will endure for 
long a spectacle at which their better nature revolts, if only they can bring themselves 
to believe that the dictates of society sanction it, and that true sportsmanship requires its 
perpetuation. After your disapproval was made known they could believe this no longer, 
and thus it has come about that at Hurlingham there is to be no more shooting of pigeons. 

In other places in the world, I may be told, this so-called sport will continue. That is 
true, but the example thus set under your gracious inspiration by an institution so dis¬ 
tinguished as the Hurlingham Club cannot be without force or remain for long without 
followers. When it is known that the sportsmen of England, moved by their Queen, have 
frowned upon a pursuit and abandoned it, that pursuit cannot long remain in the category 
of acknowledged sports in any other country. But, be this as it may, our thanks to you 
are none the less fervent and sincere. Henceforth the brightness and calm of a summer’s 
day—and where is it brighter or calmer than on the banks of the Thames ?—will not be 
marred at Hurlingham by the wanton death or the miserable agony of birds. Here at any 
rate the mercy which it is the privilege of Royalty to exercise has not been without effect. 
I am, with all loyal devotion. Your Majesty’s humble and obedient servant. 

Punch 

May 31, 1905. Page 380. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN (excerpt) 

And now for the autumn fashions. 

After a careful inspection of all the leading milliners’ windows it is evident that this 
autumn will find our dear little songsters with us more than ever. Feathers, wings, plumes 
all are being used for the tasteful and beautiful creations with which we women must 
cover our heads. And this reminds me of a beautiful thought that I saw sweetly carried 
out in a well-known artiste s window, not many yards from a certain shop where they 
sell leather belts! The window was full of hats trimmed with birds’ feathers and plumes. 
From all lands the little dickies had flown to perch on the crowns and brims—^humming 
birds, birds of paradise—as I heard a charming American girl saying, “I guess there ‘11 
be a good many birds in Paradise this fall!” and our own little feathered friends from the 
woods and hedgerows —all were there. But what brought happy tears to my eyes was 
the placard in front of the window. In one comer was the picture of a nest of young birds, 
with the mother sitting on it, while underneath was written, “ Aids to church worship.” 
Could anything have been sweeter and more appropriate? It was just that little touch 
of thoughtfulness and reverence that is so much needed in this dear worldly London of 
ours, and as I stood in front of that window I could not help wishing that that dear man in 
Cornwall could have been there beside me. Flow it would have rejoiced his heart! 

September 13, 1905. Page 189. 
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A MODERN ST. FRANCIS. 

[Lord Avebury’s Bill to prohibit the importation of plumage, with exceptions in favour 
of the ostrich, the eider-duck and also edible wild-birds, has passed its second reading in 
the House of Lords.] Cartoon by Bernard Partridge. May 27, 1908. 
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TARRED WITH THE SAME FEATHERS. 


Dear Mr. Punch, — 

You are always so kind to my friends and myself that I know you won’t mind my writ¬ 
ing to you now. 

Will you tell me what you think of the following faets? 

One morning last week I was doing my breathing exereises in the garden and thought 
I would vary them with a little excitement, so I ran up a tree after a bird. Just as I had 
managed to catch it my mistress came out of the house, took away the bird, and whipped 
me for my “dreadful cruelty.” I didn’t mind the whipping, but I had no breakfast that day, 
which was terrible. 

That afternoon I was sitting with my mistress when a box was brought in addressed to 
her. Out of the box came a hat, and then I understood why I wasn’t to catch the birds. All 
round the hat were dead birds! Of course she wanted the birds in the garden for herself 
She kept on saying, “Isn’t it sweet ?” but don’t you think it’s rather greedy of her to want 
to keep them all to herself? Don’t you think we ought to go shares? Yours, 

etc., 

Persian. 

P.S.—I have just been to sleep and had the most awful nightmare. I dreamed that my 
mistress was wearing me on her hat! I am so frightened I don’t know what to do. I heard 
my mistress say only yesterday that white hats were to be worn this winter! Would you 
put in a paragraph saying if you have ever seen ladies with white Persian kittens on their 
hats? 

PS. 2.—Do you want a kitten in Bouverie Street? I could sit under the cartoon-table and 
pick up a few unconsidered trifles. Fond of dogs. 

November 4, 1908. Page 339. 
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